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Engineers Adoption of Resolutions 
Earl L. Carter, National Director, Indiana Society of 
Professional Engineers. . 12:45 P.M. Adjourn 


Erle K. Ramsey, Director, Oklahoma Society Pro- 
fessional Engineers 
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Presentation of Toastmaster by Alfred E. Roche, 


Ronald P. Davis, Vice-President, West Virginia Society President. N.Y.S.S.P.E 
of Professional Engineers Toastmaster: Arthur V. Sheridan, President, N.S.P.E. 
J. R. Burkey, President, Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers Hon. John J. Bennett Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia 
Charles Pinco, representing California Society of Pro- Attorney-General, State of | Mayor of the City of New York 
fessional Engineers New York 
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EDITORIAL 


EXPRESSION 


. Professional engineers met in convention in New York early in October. Civil, electrical, 
. mechanical—all professional branches—united in a common front to advance the profession, both in 
its service to society and in its benefit to the engineer himself. It discussed and argued its problems. 
It listened to spokesmen from other professions on problems of common interest. It formulated def- 
inite policies to solve its immediate problems, and outlined long term plans for the future. 


ig It wants a single national Department of Public Works. It wants the Labor Relations Act 
amended to definitely exclude the registered professional engineer from labor unions. It wants a 
generally higher scale of compensation for the professional engineer—more security of employment 
in public office. It wants more of a part in determining public policy. 

- The engineering profession knows that its training and experience fits it to be a leader in 
developing future national planning policy, in forecasting economic trends, in determining facts 
which will influence the lives of this and future American generations and aid in solving great social 
problems. 

No longer is the engineer content to sit back, doing his technical chore, developing new ma- 
chinery, new methods, new types of structures for housing, new types of transportation, all with 
the thought of benefiting mankind, and then see his work misused or misdirected. 

If he is the creator of a new idea, it is but logical that he should also be the administrator of 
its use. More and more he must be taken into the councils of the leaders of trade, business, manu- 
facturing labor and government. 

; What makes an administrator most efficient? Is it his all around knowledge of the behavior of 
materials, forces and of peoples? If so, who is better qualified than the engineer! 


‘ And so, we see in the theme of the recent convention of the professional engineers of North 
: America a new expressive force, coming from a group which has always been “doing” but never 
“telling.” 

: The engineer is becoming more expressive........... Pay heed to him!! 


Rosr. Craic 
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RESOLUTIONS Adopted by the National Society of Professional 


Engineers at its 3rd Annual Convention in New York City 


October 8-9, 1937 


Resolution No. 1 
ESTABLISHMENT OF SECRETARIAT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


WHEREAS, the prosecution of Federal Public Works is at present planned and directed by numer- 
ous agencies; and, 

Whereas, the best interests of the nation indicate the necessity for a comprehensive control that 
could be equated with the needs, economic and otherwise, of all engineering projects other than those 
within the jurisdiction of military authorities; and, 

WHEREAS, it is the opinion of the engineering profession that the existence of a single agency 
competent to develop and execute a long range plan of public works would tend to minimize the effects 
of economic upheavals, 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED, That the NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS does petition the 


President and The Congress of the United States to establish a cabinet post to be known as the Secre- 
tariat of Public Works; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of the Society that public welfare requires that such post should 
be filled by a registered professional engineer. 
Resolution No, 2 
AMENDMENT TO LABOR RELATIONS ACT. 


“The right of man to participate in the fruits, social and economic, of his labor, his right to organize 
for such participation and his inalienable right to associate, or to refrain from affiliation, with organized 
endeavour must be recognized as inseparable from the survival of true democracy. The abuse or misappli- 
cation of these fundamental concepts is of equal concern to the welfare of society and to the avocational 
categories of which society is composed. The unrestricted expression of personal choice offers adequate 
opportunity for the advancement and protection of social economic aspiration. 

The position of the professional man so recognized, authorized and regulated in practice by the laws 
of the several States is unique in that his calling is deemed necessary of specific legal control in order that 
the life, health and property of the State and its inhabitants may be safeguarded. For this purpose 
there have been enacted what are termed license laws and registration acts and the right to practice a 
profession is permissive. The protection of life, health and property is a sine qua non of professional 
practice and any act overt or otherwise upon the part of a person conditionally granted the right to en- 
gage in a calling wherein the life, health and property of the public is jeopardized or injured would un- 
doubtedly be in contravention of the legal and proper practice of the profession and would justify revo- 
cation of the permission granted to the person performing the act. 

Furthermore, the Engineer as a professional man, entrusted with a responsibility not restricted to 
himself or his immediate family, accepts in the fullest sense this selfsame responsibility. The best in- 
terests of public and profession can be served only if the professional man is free from the banality of 
coercive influence from any source whatsoever. 

The Wagner Act, which is today ihe law of the land insofar as the same is applicable to the relations 
of labor and industry, specifically sets forth that industry shall not coerce labor but inadvertently does not 
provide against coercion upon the part of those whose interests it seeks to promote. Mankind is as a 
whole possessed of the same weaknesses, ambitions and rights and fortunes of individuals have been and 
will undoubtedly continue to be precarious so long as power or privilege can be abused. The Profes- 
sional Engineer deems his calling as fundamental to the conduct of all industry and commerce and his 
practice must be accorded that protection which will maintain society in addition to that which the Con- 
stitution of the United States grants to every man. 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the National Society of Professional Engineers that the National 
Labor Relations Act should not make it possible to coerce professional men to organize or join agencies 
for collective bargaining, but should leave such choice to the individual; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the National Society of Professional Engineers make every effort to have the 
National Labor Relations Act amended to the extent that members of the legally recognized learned 
professions, shall be exempted from any requirement to be represented by any non professional organi- 
zation for collective bargaining; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the National Society of Professional Engineers invite the representative National 
Organizations of the other legally recognized, learned professions to join with it toward these ends. 


Resolution No. 3 
UNIFORM REQUIREMENTS FOR EDUCATION AND REGISTRATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 
WHEREAS, it has become apparent that the requirements for licensing of professional engineers in 
the thirty-eight States of the Union which have enacted licensing laws are at such variance that serious 


confusion has arisen in the practice of professional engineering; and, 
WHEREAS, it would be most desirable for the safeguarding of the public interest and the protection 
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of life and property that a uniformity of requirements for licensing be developed in all of the United 
States of America; and, 

WHEREAS, the President of the United States late in 1936, in a communication to the President 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers, expressed the hope that engineers would develop a 
greater sense of the necessity for participation in the civic affairs of the State aside from participation 
in the scientific and engineering aspects of civilized life; and, 

WHEREAS, it is deemed of such paramount importance to the public weal and welfare that the 
highest standards of practice of professional engineering be established and maintained in all the United 
States; 
THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the National Society of Professional Engineers in convention 
assembled in the City of New York at the Third Annual Meeting, October 9, 1937, that each of the State 
Boards of Examiners for Licensing of Professional Engineers be requested to act with each other to the 
end that the requirements for licensing in all the States be made uniform so that it would be made pos- 
sible for licenses issued by one State to be recognized by any other State; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Boards of Examiners for Licensing Professional Engineers be also requested to 
include in their requirements a knowledge of such cultural and humanitarian subjects as would develop 
engineers to an extent that would fit them to take a more prominent place in the affairs of government and 
lead to a better and more complete understanding by the People of the United States of America of the 
availability of engineers for the solution of the common problems of civilization; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That when the State Boards of Examiners shall have agreed on one uniform set of re- 
quirements that the Universities, Colleges of Engineering and Schools of Technology be requested to mold 
their courses of instruction in accordance with the requirements of the State Boards of Examiners; and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of these preambles and resolutions be sent to each of the State Board of 
Examiners for Licensing Professional Engineers and that copies be also sent to all the Colleges and 
Schools of Engineering and Schools of Technology in the United States. 


Resolution No. 4 
MODEL REGISTRATION ACT 


WHEREAS, “A Model Law for the Registration of Professional Engineers” is a valuable instrumen- 
tality in facilitating the enactment of new registration laws and in the amendment of existing laws toward 
higher uniformity; and, 

WHEREAS, the National Society of Professional Engineers acting jointly with other interested en- 
gineering organizations has participated in a recent revision of said Model Law; and, 

WHEREAS, the revisions that have been made in said Model Law, with the exception of certain 
phrasing in its definition of Professional Engineering, are improvements in the direction of the philosophy 
and the ideals of the National Society of Professional Engineers; 

THEREFORE, BE IT 

RESOLVED, That the National Society of Professional Engineers endorses and approves the “Model 
Law for the Registration of Professional Engineers” as revised in the Spring of 1937, subject to correction 
of phrasing in the definition of Professional Engineering. 


Resolution No. 5 
CONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC WORKS LEADING TO NATIONAL SAFETY 


WHEREAS, the present condition of industrial and commercial activities seems to indicate that some 
oy professional engineers have been returned to their normai practice; and, 
4 WHEREAS, it is fervently hoped that such resumption of business activities will be continued, it is 
| nevertheless believed that a considerable period of time may elapse before civilization will return to its 
pre-depression condition; and, 
WHEREAS, it is of vital importance that opportunities be afforded to all engineers to engage in 
roductive activities and thereby earn livelihoods; 
= THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the National Society of Professional Engineers, in Conven- 
3 tion assembled in the City of New York does hereby resolve that the President of the United States and 
: the Congress be petitioned to continue federal grants and aid to those engineering projects which will 
afford protection to the public interest and provide safety to life and property. 


Resolution No. 6 


ENGINEERING WEEK AT WORLD'S FAIR 

WHEREAS, there is to be held in the City of New York during the year of 1939 a World’s Fair which 
will be of international importance; and, 

WHEREAS, the planning, development, construction and final completion of such World’s Fair will 
—_ embodied the skill and untiring efforts of men in the many branches of the Engineering Profession; 
and, 

WHEREAS, the National Society of Professional Engineers is truly representative of Engineers in 
all branches of the profession, it should be a duty and an honor for the said National Society of Profes- 
a to arrange for proper recognition of the Engineer during the time the World’s Fair is 

ing held: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the National Society of Professional Engineers, does hereby 

sponsor “Engineering Week” at some proper time during the said World’s Fair; and 

1 BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the National Society of Professional Engineers shall seek to 

: obtain the cooperation of all other Engineering Societies to insure the success of “ENGINEERING WEEK 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.” (Continued on page 8) 
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Professional Engineers and the Union Issue 


Professional Engineers; Labor Organizations; Coercion; Discussion by Raphael J. Smyth, 
former Vice President of the N.Y.S.S.P.E., at the Annual Convention of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, on October 9, 1937 


Since 1933 national and state statutes have 
been designed and enacted to remove recog- 
nized sources of industrial strife and unrest 
by giving added sanction and protection to 
the right of employees in industry to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively in order 
that thereby public safety and welfare might 
be promoted. The National Industrial Re- 
lations Act of 1933, The National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, the New York State 
Labor Relations Act of 1937, and similar 
laws in other states, purposed the furtherance 
of these objectives. 

During and since 1934 the question whether 
labor should be organized in craft-unions 
(upon horizontal lines) or in industrial 
unions (upon vertical lines) has been de- 
bated in the world of organized labor. The 
advocates of both methods of organization 
have been unable to compose their dif- 
ferences and a division in the forces of labor 
has resulted. Notwithstanding this division, 
the organization of workers has increased ; 
in 1934 the total strength of the organized 
labor movement was estimated at 5,650,000; 
at the present time that strength is estimated 
at upwards of 7,500,000 workers. The work 
of organizing employees within, and beyond, 
the confines of industry has been carried on 
zealously and it has been reported that, in 
membership recruiting campaigns, profes- 
sional engineers have been coerced into join- 
ing labor organizations. The matter of the 
coercion of professional engineers into mem- 
bership in labor organizations is to be given 
consideration by this convention at this time. 

At this point, I pause, with your in- 
dulgence, to digress for some moments to 
make a few statements regarding organized 
labor in this country, which will reveal 
the attitude of the speaker toward this sub- 
ject; this for the better evaluation of this 
contribution to the discussion. 

It is interesting to recall today, at this 
place of meeting of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, that the first trade- 
union of positive record in this country was 
organized in this city in 1803; it was known 
as the New York Society of Journeymen 
Shipwrights, and it is recorded that this 
organization was engaged in 1806 in an 
endeavor to have the hours of daily labor 
in that craft reduced to 10 hours. The work 
day for artisans at that time appears to 
have been 12 hours and over. That day 
now seems far distant. 

It seems also to be a long time since 
women and children in the textile mills of 
New England began their day at 4:30 in the 
morning and continued their labor for 15 
hours; and when, 1832-40, the women in 
the mills of Lowell enjoyed a working week 
of 78 hours. 

It even seems to be a far cry to the day 
when President Grant, in 1869, signed the 
act which reduced the working day in the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown, Massachusetts 
to 8 hours and provided for a corresponding 
reduction of 20% in wages. 
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Those days seem far away because con- 
ditions have been so very much bettered 
since those periods. There is now a 30- 
hour week in prospect, and there have been 
enacted Minimum Age Laws, Minimum 
Wage Laws, Child Labor Laws, Factory 
Laws, Workmen’s Compensation Laws, 
Mothers and Old Age Pension Laws—to 
mention but some. These have undoubtedly 
been the result of an awakening of the 
social consciousness of the people, but the 
major credit for these accomplishments is 
due to the initiative and persistence of or- 
ganized labor in this country. And much 
of this credit is also to the genius of a great 
labor-leader and citizen, Samuel Gompers, 
a starveling who came to this country at the 
age of 13 from the Ghetto of the East Side 
of London; who began to work at the age 
of 10; who rose to power in the labor move- 
ment and gave it brilliant leadership for 43 
years; who developed from the emaciation of 
poverty-stricken childhood to become a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense during the 
World War; who served as the representa- 
tive of organized labor throughout the 
world at the Peace Conference at Paris; who 
became the counsellor and confident of the 
leaders of this nation and the consultant of 
the chief men of the peoples of Europe; and 
who in San Antonio, Texas, when the few 
remaining sands of life were trickling out, 
said with his last words “May God bless 
our American institutions. May they grow 
better every day.” Now his name is writ 
high on the honor-roll of the great patriots 
of America and the members of organized 
labor invoke the benediction of his Knightly 
spirit. They cherish his bequest of devotion 
to the institutions of America and so long 
as his memory lives in their reverence, those 
institutions will be buttressed round with 
their loyal guardianship. 

But with all my admiration for the social 
achievements of organized labor in_ this 
country, I am not a member of a labor or- 
ganization. I am an Engineer and proudly 
proclaim membership in this Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, and I protest against 
the coercion—actual or possible—of licensed 
professional engineers into membership in 
any organization. 

This organization is peculiar in that every 
member of it is a citizen, and all of its 
members, in states which have license laws, 
possess licenses to practice professional en- 
gineering. Those licenses are not rights; 
they are privileges, they may be revoked, 
suspended, annulled, and their holders may 
be fined and imprisoned for dereliction of 
the duties which those licenses impose. They 
were not conferred as benefits upon their 
holders; they were not granted in order that 
a privileged class might be established; 
they were not issued for the aggrandizement 
of their possessors, or of the profession of 
which they are members. They were, and 
are governmental commissions for service 


in the interest of the peoples of the com- 
monwealths which issue them. They make 
the recipients of them quasi-governmental of- 
ficials charged with the duties of safeguard- 
ing the life, health and property of the people 
of the state. And these recipients by their 
acceptance take an implied oath to faithfully 
discharge the obligations which devolve 
upon them by their acceptance of the licenses 
granted. 

But do the laws of the nation and state 
guarantee to the holders of licenses—these 
quasi-governmental officials—that freedom 
of action which is necessary for the perform- 
ance of their duties? 

The National and State Labor Relations 
Acts state that it shall be considered unfair 
practice for an employer to interfere with, 
restrain from, or coerce employees to form, 
join or assist Labor Organizations. This 
is a prohibitory injunction placed upon the 
employer; there is no such prohibitory in- 
junction placed upon Labor. This may be 
interpreted—in the absence of contrary ju- 
dicial interpretation—as an implicit sanc- 
tion of Labor to coerce employees to join, 
or assist, Labor Organizations. 

How would such an interpretation affect 
licensed engineers in private, or corporate, 
employment ? 

There are transportation facilities, water 
supply systems, light and power services, in 
private or corporate ownership, there are 
professional engineers employed in the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of these 
facilities. Suppose these engineers are co- 
erced into joining a union and a strike is 
called against these agencies, and suppose 
also that these facilities exist in a great com- 
munity. Would these engineers by active 
participation in, or passive support of, a 
strike which would prevent or interrupt or 
reduce the food, water, power or light supply 
or services, to the population of that com- 
munity, “safeguard the life and health of the 
people of the state?” 

How would such an interpretation affect 
licensed engineers in governmental service? 
Engineers employed by the federal govern- 
ment: 

On July 9, 1937, the public press con- 
tained a statement that the President of the 
United States had declared that a govern- 
ment employee was free to join one or ten 
unions, if he pleases, subject to the anti- 
strike regulations of the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The Annotated United States Code under 
the title “Civil Service Commission and 
Classified Civil Service” states that Mem- 
bership in any society * * * not affiliated 
with any outside organization imposing an 
obligation or duty upon them to engage in - 
any strike, or proposing to assist them in 
any strike against the United States * * * 
shall not constitute or be cause for removal 
of such person, or group of persons, from 
said service.” 

On August 4, 1937, the press published 
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a news item that a union launched a cam- 
paign to unionize the 800,000 Government 
workers in America and that that union 
does not permit its members to strike or 
picket and is open to all government work- 
ers except members of the military service, 
postal employees, or persons who have the 
right to hire or fire. 

In this connection it is interesting to re- 
call the Trades Dispute and Trade Union 
Act which was enacted into law in Great 
Britain in 1927 as a result of the unsuc- 
cessful general strike of 1926. Among the 
provisions of the act are: it makes illegal 
(a) strikes not connected with conditions 
of employment when calculated to coerce 
the government and (b) strikes intended 
to coerce the government either directly or 
by inflicting hardship on the community; it 
forbids civil servants to join any trade union 
not confined to employees of the Crown. 

From the preceding it appears that li- 
censed professional engineer employees of 
the Federal Government may, and with the 
sanction of government, join a labor organi- 
zation which does not, directly or indirectly, 
require them to strike, or assist a strike, 
against the United States. It also appears 
that the British Act, the Federal Civil 
Service Regulations, and the union here re- 
ferred to, are in agreement on the principle 
that the national government should not be 
coerced, And the Federal Government acts 
to restrain possible labor organization at- 
tempts to coerce it by the anti-strike regula- 
tions of the Federal Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Engineers employed by State and Munici- 
pal governments : 

The Civil Service Law, or Regulations of 
the State of New York and City of New 
York do not contain anti-strike regulations 
similar to those of the Federal Civil Service 
Commission. 

There is a union of municipal, county 
and state workers in the State of New 
York, which, it is reported, declares that its 
members shall not be required to strike. 
But, in the absence of statutory anti-strike 
provisions applying to governmental em- 


ployees there is no legal requirement, or 
guarantee, that this declaration be observed. 

The New York State Labor Relations 
Act sanctions the use of the strike by labor 
organizations; it does not prohibit labor or- 
ganizations from coercing licensed profes- 
sional engineers, in public or private em- 
ploy, into joining labor organizations. 

The New York State Education Law re- 
quires licensed professional engineers to 
“safeguard life, health and property”. 

Strikes have endangered “life, health and 
property”. 

The law of the State of New York per- 
mits licensed professional engineers to be 
coerced into actions which endanger “life, 
health and property” and requires licensed 
professional engineers to “safeguard life, 
health and property”. 

This is an anomalous condition which re- 
quires correction. 

This correction may be accomplished by 
the amendment of Labor Relations Acts to 
exempt licensed professional engineers from 
the operation of those acts or by making 
it an unfair practice act for labor to coerce 
licensed professional engineers into joining 
labor organizations. 

And there is no reason to assume that 
Labor will not support such amendatory 
corrective measures. 

The record of organized labor shows that 
it is not opposed to exemptions. It was ex- 
empted from the operations of the Sherman 
Act of 1890 and the Clayton Act of 1914; 
and it has been reported that it shall ask 
tor an amendment of the Social Security 
Act to exempt labor from the charge placed 
upon it by that act on the ground that 
the benefits provided by the act are of a 
social nature and that their cost should 
therefore be borne by the people at large. 

Moreover it is not fair to assume that 
labor as a y approves of coercive pres- 
sure being brought to force individuals to 
perform acts which their conscience, and 
sense of duty, consider unjustifiable. 

And from a practical viewpoint: The best 
available statistics indicate that between 95 
and 96% of all persons engaged in pro- 


fessional engineering are employees and 
that of these less than 60,000 are holders of 


licenses. This number, large in itself, is 
comparatively small. There are 40,000,000 
persons gainfully employed, or employable, 
in this country who are organizable. As 
22,500,000, of this number, are not yet 
organized, a wide field for cultivation by 
organized labor is open; the presence or 
absence of professional engineers will not 
appreciably affect its yield. 

This situation offers a ringing challenge 
to the engineering profession in general and 
to the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers in particular. It challenges posi- 
tive, purposeful, cooperative endeavor in a 
spirit of amity and good-will, to protect 
its members from coercive pressure. It 
challenges wider and more intensive or- 
ganized effort toward the advancement of the 
collective and individual interests of the 
members of the profession. It challenges 
the affiliation and support of all members 
of the profession to the organized movement 
toward the ideals of the promotion of the 
public weal and the protection and advance- 
cg through service, of the professional 


good. 
This society advances into the position, 
which it is now occupying, without arms, 
except those of reason. and fair purpose. It 
has no intent of allying itself with any of 
the partes contending on the field of in- 
dustry; it makes no attack, overt or covert, 
on organized labor; it entertains no hostile 
animus toward either of the divisions o' 
labor which have been created. It takes 
a defensive, and not an offensive position; 
it does not question the right of professional 
engineers to freely join labor organizations ; 
but it does protest against the deprivation, 
through coercion, of the freedom of licensed 
professional engineers to join, or refrain 
from joining, any organization. And _ this 
organization shall, without belligerency but 
with quiet determination, press by every 
possible honorable means toward the goal 
it has set before it: the safeguarding of the 
freedom of action of licensed professional 
engineers in the field of organized endeavor. 
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Resolution No. 7 


RESOLUTION THANKING NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY FOR BEING HOST TO CONVENTION 


WHEREAS, The National Society of Professional Engineers meets in the City of New York for this, 
its Third Annual Convention, at the invitation of the New York State Society of Professional Engineers; 


and 


WHEREAS, the State Society as our host with its Convention Committee under the chairmanship of 


its Vice-President, Engineer Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, has made such splendid arrangements for the com- 
fort, convenience and entertainment of the Engineers visiting this convention; and, 

WHEREAS, these arrangements, including the dinner to our officers, directors and State officials, the 
luncheon for our members and guests, the assembling of the exhibition of Engineering materials, equip- 
ment and models of construction projects, and the arrangements for our meetings, have all entailed a vast 
amount of effort and the expenditure of considerable time and money. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT 


RESOLVED, That the National Society of Professional Engineers, being in regular convention as- 
sembled in the Commodore Hotel, New York City, on this, the 9th day of October, 1937, does hereby ex- 
press its sincere appreciation to the New York State Society of Professional Engineers, to Engineer Freder- 
ick H. Zurmuhlen and his Convention Committee for all they have done to make this convention the out- 


standing success that it has been. 
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Third Annual Convention of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers 


Held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, October 8-9, 1937 


Narration of Events 


As Shown in the Transcript of 


the Minutes 


Editor’s Note: The minutes of the 
annual convention will be continued 
in the December issue. 


OPENING SESSION 
FRIDAY, OCT. 8, 1937 


The opening session of the Third Annual 
Convention of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers was called to order in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore at 2:05 o’clock P. M. by Eng. Willard 
S. Conlon, Secretary of the Society. 

SECRETARY CONLON: I will now 
call the Third Annual Convention of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
to order within the confines of the estab- 
lishment in which thirty-eight men met to 
create this organizatian on May 25, 1934. It 
is fitting, in receiving our welcome to this 
great commonwealth, that we receive it 
from one of our professional brothers. The 
Mayor has delegated the welcoming of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
to a man whom I know you will be de- 
lighted to hear from. It gives me great 
pleasure to present to this convention Chief 
Engineer Vernon S. Moon, of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment of the city 
of New York. 

_.ENG. VERNON S. MOON: Eng. Pres- 
ident, Members of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers and Guests: The 
officials of the city of New York are grati- 
fied to have the Third Annual Convention 
of the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers held in that city. You are assembled 
here at the invitation of the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers, sup- 
plemented by invitations from His Honor 
Herbert Lehman, Governor of the state of 
New York, and the Honorable F. H. La- 
Guardia, Mayor of the city of New York. 
Mayor LaGuardia was very anxious to at- 
tend the luncheon tomorrow and promised 
that he would do so and that he would ad- 
dress you at that time. 

_ One of the tangible benefits of a conven- 
tion is the opportunity which it affords 
for those engaged in the same kind of work 
to rub shoulders with one another and to 
exchange ideas: conventions are therefore 
valuable, and they afford an occasion which 
should not be missed. If you have prob- 
lems, undoubtedly there are engineers who 
will attend this convention who will be 
glad to discuss them with you: 

In this city a large number of major 
engineering projects have recently been com- 
pleted or are under way. You might be 
interested in viewing some of them. The 
construction of the World’s Fair involves 
many interesting and novel engineering prob- 
lems; a similar condition prevails with re- 
spect to the extensions of the subways, par- 
ticularly under Sixth Avenue in New York. 
The Tri-Borough Bridge is a monumental 
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structure which has been open approximately 
one year. Several parkways have been con- 
structed to connect with the bridge, such as 
the Grand Central Parkway, the Laurelton 
and the Interborough in the Borough of 
Queens, and the easterly and westerly ap- 
proaches in the Borough of the Bronx also 
there is the elevated express highway in 
Manhattan, connecting with the new River- 
side Drive along the Hudson River water- 
front and thence over the new Hendrick 
Hudson Bridge to the Bronx and through 
Van Cortlandt Park to a parkway which 
leads upstate. A substantial portion of the 
East River Drive north of Grand Street 
in the Borough of Manhattan is _practi- 
cally completed, as is a part of the circum- 
ferential route around Manhattan, of which 
the elevated express highway will form an- 
other part. A shore drive in Brooklyn, 
around Fort Hamilton, has been partially 
completed and a boardwalk is in the progress 
of construction in the Borough of Richmond 
under WPA auspices. 

With respect to sanitation, work has been 
substantially completed on the twenty-five 
million dollar Ward’s Island sewage treat- 
ment plant. Work is also completed on the 
Coney Island sewage treatment plant costing 
approximately ten millions, and substantial 
progress has been made on the sewage plant 
in Queens which will also cost approximately 
ten millions and which will tend to improve 
sanitary conditions at the World’s Fair site. 
All of these constitute only the principal 
major projects of interest; there are numer- 
ous others which your work may lead you 
to investigate. 

On behalf of the engineering officials of 
the city of New York I welcome you to this 
Convention and assure you that the en- 
gineers in the various city departments will 
be glad to confer with you on any problems 
you may have. 

SECRETARY CONLON: Gentlemen, 
it is my pleasant duty to turn over the chair 
to a man who has carried on the policies in- 
augurated by those thirty-eight pioneers 
headed by Doctor Steinman. This man has 
given of himself to your cause without any 
thought of compensation whatsoever, as has 
Doctor Steinman in the past, and we are 
fortunate in having such men as Doctor 
Steinman and President Sheridan as our 
leaders for the past two years. 

I turn this Convention over to Presi- 
dent Sheridan. 

PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: _ Gentle- 
men: My role at the moment is a dual one. 
As a resident and citizen of New York I 
am saturally possessed of that enthusiasm 
and that reasonable pride which every man 
takes in his own community; at the same 
time I find that before that must come 
recognition of the fact that my principal 
role is that of a representative of the pro- 
fession, not alone in New York but through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Moon, who extended a welcome in 
behalf of the city of New York, is perhaps 
not particularly well known to many of you, 
and being of a rather shy nature would be 
the last one to leave with you any impres- 
sion of his particular significance in this 
city. All that I can say that would impress 
you is that you might bear in mind that on 


his word, perhaps more than any other 
person’s, depends the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually and, in 
my personal opinion, no man, aside from the 
mayor of the city of New York, carries a 
greater responsibility than does the Chief 
Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment who reports upon and recom- 
mends all of these improvements which he 
has so lightly referred to. 

Mr. Moon, in behalf of the National 
Society and its confederated state organiza- 
tions, I am very happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of accepting the welcome that has 
been extended by the city of New York. We 
have just finished The American Legion 
Convention in this city which will live 
long in the minds of the people of New York 
and in those of the visitors who came here. 
I doubt if any other city was ever so com- 
pletely taken by storm as was the city of 
New York during the recent Legion con- 
vention, and I equally doubt if any organi- 
zation was so completely taken to the heart 
and bosom of a city as was the American 
Legion. It has perhaps done more than any 
single circumstance that I can recall to 
bring about a realization that New York is 
not that cold, material collection of human 
beings that is sometimes conceived of by 
other persons. I sincerely hope that we 
will be able to appreciate, Mr. Moon, what 
you have said, and that we, too, will leave 
New York with this same high regard and 
the same feeling of sentiment that was 
carried as a result of this recent great con- 
vention. 

On behalf of the society, its officers and 
its members, I wish to express to you our 
personal thanks and to ask you to be kind 
enough to convey to his honor the Mayor of 
New York, whom we will hear tomorrow, 
a very deep appreciation of the courtesy and 
of the consideration that has been extended 
to us. 

It is customary at conventions and meet- 
ings to present reports. However I think 
that most of you will agree that, generally, 
too much time is taken up with the pre- 
sentation of details and with the repetition 
of data and information. It is the opinion 
of the National Society that there should 
be more opportunity to its members than is 
perhaps customary and also less dispensed 
than is customary. We know that the 
president and the secretary of any organi- 
zation needs must duplicate if each were 
to attempt a complete report of his en- 
deavors. The same could be said of al- 
most all of the officers, and with that thought 
in mind this is going to be reduced to a 
minimum with the understanding that these 
matters are available as records in com- 
plete form and can be obtained and will be 
available to the state societies who, in turn, 
can transmit them to the chapters and to 
the membership. Therefore I am going to 
render to you merely a brief commentary 
concerning the Society and then present to 
you the man who has perhaps, had more to 
do with its development during the past 
year, than any of us. One who knows more 
of its details and perhaps more of its 
troubles; one who has traveled more of the 
country (and I say that with reluctance be- 
cause I have been something of a traveler 
myself) than any other. 
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If you will permit me, I shall now offer 
a brief commentary concerning the Society 
itself. 

President 
paper. 

Gentlemen, this is merely a commentary, 
but I think its purpose is clear. It is just to 
indicate that all that could be done has 
been done. I shall now present the Secre- 
tary of the Society who has a more intimate 
knowledge of what is going on in every state 
in the union than anybody whom I per- 
sonally happen to know. The correspondence 
that has come to my office alone during the 
past week covers thirty-two states, all in- 
dicating some attitude and some position 
on a specific question that has to do with 
the labor conditions that prevail throughout 
the country. 

It is my privilege to present one of the 
hardest working individuals that I know, 
one who doesn’t always agree with me (nor 
I with him), but who nevertheless is one 
of the most zealous and competent organ- 
izers that we could find anywhere in the 
country. Gentlemen, the Secretary of the 
Society, Eng. Willard S. Conlon. 


SECRETARY CONLON: I am going 
to recite briefly from a report that I have 
for the Board of Directors’ meeting this 
evening and which will probably be published 
in THE AMERICAN ENGINEER. This report 
is a record of meetings, conferences and 
results thereof. 


Secretary Conlon read from his prepared 
report. 


Gentlemen, I would like to leave this pic- 
ture with you: As engineers we have suc- 
ceeded in making contributions to civiliza- 
tion but up until the time the National 
Society was created we failed miserably in 
building an organization which would repre- 
sent the entire engineering profession., one 
that would eliminate lines of demarkation 
between the many branches of the profes- 
sion. We have an organization now. It is 
growing and it will continue to grow, and I 
anticipated that the total membership in the 
National Society by January first this year 
may be well over five thousand members. 

In numbers that perhaps doesn’t sound 
very impressive, but when you consider that 
such five thousand membership represents 
none but qualified engineers, I think that 
Past President i 


Sheridan read his prepared 


Steinman and President 
Sheridan as well as the presidents of our 
state societies have much to be proud of. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: In order to 
adhere as closely as possible to schedule we 
are going to refrain, for the moment, from 
presenting the only other report that was to 
be considered at this particular time (the 
press may have copies if it wishes). That is 
the report of the Legislative Committee ad- 
vising of what transpired throughout the 
country during the past year in the matter 
of legislation. 

At this time the Chair would like to 
appoint the chairmen of several very im- 
portant committees. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Eng. 
Cleary, into your hands will be committed 
the resolutions. After the meeting I should 
like to confer with you. 

The Committee on Credentials will be in- 
trusted to Eng. Earnest F. Weeks, of New 
Jersey. 

I shall also appoint a Chairman of the 
Ce Eng. Joseph F. Lamb, of New 

ork. 


The Chair will now proceed to the second 
part of the program which has to do with 
the presentation of a symposium on four 
national questions. This program has been 
so arranged that the questions will be pre- 
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sented by persons capable of handling such 
a presentation, and in each instance will be 
followed by discussion that will be open 
to all members of the National Society. 
Please feel free to offer any expression of 
opinion that you may have on these sub- 
jects. Fifteen minutes maximum will be 
allotted to the presentation of the topic 
and fifteen minutes will be allocated for dis- 
cussion of the same. 


The first topic to be presented is one 
which made possible this professional so- 
ciety, and in fact the entire professional 
movement. The movement and the topic 
are so integrated that each requires the 
other for its active existence. The person 
who is going to present it is probably better 
qualified than any man in this country to 
discuss the same. He has been in every 
part of the country. He has participated 
in conferences and has helped to write legis- 
lation in many states. He is the Past Presi- 
dent of the Society and one to whom the 
entire profession is deeply indebted. It is 
my privilege to present to you David B. 
Steinman, of our own Society. 


DR. DAVID B. STEINMAN: Mr. 
Chairman, Gentlemen: I am going to pre- 
sent some facts and figures which I believe 
are significant. Registration laws for pro- 
fessional engineers have now been enacted 
in thirty-eight out of the forty-eight states 
in the union. Three states were added to 
the list this year—Texas, Georgia and Ne- 
braska. In 1935, seven states were added 
to the list. At the time this National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers was organ- 
ized, registration was in a critical stage and 
many of the profession were sitting back 
and waiting to see whether it would go over 
or not. Only twenty-eight states in the 
union had registration laws; now, there are 
thirty-eight states—ten states added to the 
number since the formation of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. It took 
a generation to enact registration laws in 
twenty-eight states, and in the past three 
years the number has been increased to 
thirty-eight; more progress in the past two 
or three years in registration than in the 
preceding twenty years. 


The formation of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers has given a new 
impetus and significance to the registration 
movement. The National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers is the only organization 
that is wholeheartedly, consistently and gen- 
erously supporting the registration move- 
ment for professional engineers in this coun- 
try. We believe in registration. We have 
seen its significance in the other profes- 
sions. Registration constitutes legal recog- 
nition of a profession. Registration consti- 
tutes legal admission into a profession, and 
we who are assembled here believe that 
registration is the most potent agency where- 
by the profession may carry forward the 
best interests of the public and, at the same 
time, advance the standing and the standards 
of the profession. 


In this state during the past year a new 
high record has been established. Our state 
board of registration has handled 7,173 ap- 
plications for registration in a single year. 
This has required fifteen meetings covering 
twenty-seven days merely to vote or pass 
on these applications after each individual 
application has been carefully studied by 
the individual members of the board. Just 
see how this has grown; in 1934 we had 
1.000 applications ; 1935—2,000; 1936—4,000 ; 
1937—over 7,000 applications. Registration 
has been brought home to the individual en- 
gineer. Registration has been established 
and is here to stay. During the past seven 
years the registration board in this state 
has acted on 18,810 applications, and out 


of those applications only forty per cent 
have been approyed and accepted, showing 
that not all of the men in this country who 
are holding themselves out as engineers ful- 
fill the professional qualifications and stand- 
ards that we have established. 

Since the inception of registration in this 
state over 40,000 applications have been con- 
sidered, and out of those only 18,000 have 
been approved and accepted. We now have, 
in good standing in the statae of New York, 
after deducting the registrations that have 
lapsed or those who have removed or re- 
tired, 11,000 professional engineers in good 
standing. We also have 6,300 or more in 
Ohio, 4,700 in California, 3,700 in Pennsyl- 
vania—a total of over 50,000 registered pro- 
fessional engineers in this country. Regis- 
tration has passed the experimental stage. 

Only about eight years ago in this state, 
in our registration law, no educational quali- 
fications were mentioned. Our qualification 
requirements were copied from the standard 
constitutional requirements of the national 
engineering societies. Due to the efforts of 
the New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers we have since written educational 
requirements and examinations into our law 
so that engineering has been established and 
has become recognized as a learned pro- 
fession. And just see how this has grown— 
the more difficult we have made it the 
greater has been the number of applications. 
In 1934 we had 267 taking the written ex- 
aminations; in 1935—484; 1936—1328 candi- 
dates, and last year 1374 candidates took 
the written examinations. The examinations 
following the graduation requirement have 
become the standard specification for the 
professional engineer. For registration we 
require evidence of education, evidence of ex- 
perience, evidence of character, and then the 
passing of the final examinations. 


In the other established professions, regis- 
tration has long ago come to be automati- 
cally accepted and regarded as admission 
to the profession. In the medical profession 
it would be unthinkable for a man to be 
admitted to the American Medical Associa- 
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Ease of registration—University stu- 
dents from Columbia ushering cour- 
teously—the short flight of steps up 
to the ballroom floor—the orderliness 
of the convention—the exhibitors— 
the meetings—free discussion—the ex- 
tra stenotyper—his expulsion—meet- 
ing old friends—special information 
desks of the local chapters—the Sat- 
urday luncheon—1100 seated—Sheri- 
dan’s speech—the gracious architect— 
the youthful C. P. A.—the Attorney 
General—the A. S. C. E. Secretary— 
the food—the battery of flashlight 
bulbs—interest in the World Series— 
the puny Giants—Zermuhlen’s inter- 
ludes — Steinman’s pride — business 
meeting—seven resolutions—the labor 
issue—the budget—our rapid growth 
—sidelights — Mesdames Corry and 
Moon taking care of the ladies—Sec- 
retary Stubbs’ Miss Greene—Conlon’s 
year’s travels with results—the presi- 
dent’s successful year and re-election 
—the absence of inebriety—the seri- 
ousness of purpose—New York State 
Society’s hospitality——the Commo- 
dore’s efficiency and courtesy—Engi- 
neers look like other groups—but talk 
only of the engineer’s place in the 
scheme of things—enthusiasm of dele- 
gates from our new state societies— 
Pittsburgh host in ’38. 
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tion before he has been legally admitted to 
the practice of the profession. Similarly, 
in the legal association; a man must be ad- 
mitted to the bar before he can apply for 
admittance to the American Bar Association. 
Registration constitutes admission to the 
profession. A man is not an engineer until 
he is registered. The National Society of 
Professional Engineers is the only organ- 
ization that maintains that requirement; it 
is the only professional organization of en- 
gineers in this country No man can join 
this Society until he is legally registered 
and thereby admitted into the engineering 
profession, 


Just see how the different national engi- 
neering societies compare in this respect of 
professional ranking. In the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, all of the 
members are, one hundred per cent, engi- 
neers, recognized by the state. Next in rank 
is the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in which, of the members, eighty-five per 
cent are registered and, of the associate 
members, fifty-four per cent; next comes the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
which, of the fellows, only forty-three per 
cent are registered; next the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers which, of the 
members, only twenty-five per cent are 
registered; next the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, of which only fourteen 
per cent of the members are registered en- 
gineers; next the American Chemical So- 
ciety—only eleven per cent are registered. 
Some other organizations have been selling 
professional recognition and standing for 
dues, and if you take the organizations at 
the bottom of this list that is where you 
will find the principal opponents to registra- 
tion. They cannot stand the test. They 
have been admitting members to their or- 
ganization who are not engineers and men 
who will never be engineers. 


With registration, certain problems are 
raised. In order to perfect registration we 
have before us certain legislative problems. 
We have one such problem in this state. 
During the past year, the receipts from reg- 
istration fees were $105,000. Registration is 
administered by the State Education De- 
partment. The total cost of this registra- 
tion was $24,000. The difference was $81,- 
000 of profit to the state. The previous 
year the receipts from registration fees were 
$88,000, expenses $25,000, a profit to the 
state of $63,000. Under our present law 
the surplus is turned over to the treasurer 
of the state each July. This is fundamentally 
wrong. Registration was never intended to 
be a tax or a source of revenue to the state. 
Ohio and other states have set the example 
in amending their laws so that the proceeds 
of registration fees remain forever at the 
disposal of the registration board for the 
benefit of the profession and for the benefit 
of the public through the protection of pro- 
fessional standards. In this state and in 
other states we have to find a solution of the 
problem—of making these funds available to 
the profession and at the disposal of the pro- 
fession for carrying on the fundamental pur- 
poses for which these registration laws have 
been established. 


We also have the problem presented by 
the excessive number of exemptions in many 
of our laws. Some of these exemptions have 
been thrust upon us and involuntarily ac- 
cepted by us under conditions of legislative 
coercion. We want to remove the exemp- 
tions from our laws as rapidly as we can. 
Under no conditions should a man be al- 
lowed to practice engineering at the expense 
of jeopardizing public health, life and prop- 
erty. He must be duly and legally quali- 
fied for the safe practice of the profession. 
To eliminate the exemptions is one of our 
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problems. We also want to correct a mis- 
taken impression with regard to these ex- 
emptions. Those who are antagonistic to- 
ward the registration movement pursue the 
position that there are two kinds of engi- 
neers—those who need to be registered and 
those who are exempt. We take the posi- 
tion that exemption does not make any man 
an engineer. The law merely says that un- 
der certain conditions, certain kinds of work 
that bear some resemblance to engineering 
may be done by non-engineers, but a man 
who is exempt is not an engineer. 

Another important thing for us to watch 
vigilantly in our registration laws and in 
the endorsement and improvement of the 
registration laws is the protection of our 
professional designation. It is just as im- 
portant to protect the profession’s designa- 
tion as to protect the practice of engineer- 
ing. When a man signs a report as a min- 
ing engineer and thereby contributes to de- 
luding ignorant investors he is perpetrating 
a public injury. We must stop such mis- 
use and misappropriation of the designation 
of our profession by men who have not been 
legally admitted to its practice. 

We also have the group of engine opera- 
tors who are jealously fighting for their 
claim to the right to the title “Engineer.” 
We have been pointing out that the word 
“engineer” is derived from a root meaning 
ingenuity, and referred to an inventor of 
engineering contrivances, centuries before 
the steam engine was invented. We have 
the prior right and claim to that title and 
we are not trying to steal anything or try- 
ing to take anything away from anybody. 
We have been told that we are “licked be- 
fore we start,’ because the other group has 
an influence with the American Federation 
of Labor and other union groups, to help 
them in their legislative endeavors. We 
have shown them, however, year after year, 
that we could block their efforts to set up 
in this state and others a parallel conflicting 
board which will be called “engineers.” We 
claim they’re not engineers, they’re “engine 
operators,” and so far as we can, I believe 
we should stand firmly on the principle that 
no man is an engineer unless he is a mem- 
ber of the engineering profession. 


Our difficulty has arisen from the fact that 
we, ourselves, have been divided on that 
subject. There are engineering societies and 
organizations which have been saying, “What 
is the difference—let anybody who pleases 
call himself an engineer,” and there are some 
in our own number who have been depre- 
cating our efforts to protect our profession. 
The sooner the engineering profession can 
get together on this principle that the title 
“Engineer” is worth striving for, fighting 
for and defending and protecting, the sooner 
we will make progress in eliminating all of 
the confusing misappropriations of the desig- 
nation, and we want to do that not for our 
own sake but for the protection of the 
public. 


And finally, there is the question of the 
subdivision of our profession into branches 
and specialties. Time and time again. al- 
most every week, I get correspondence from 
some of the few remaining states that are 
contemplating licensing legislation and each 
time the same proposal is raised—subdivid- 
ing the profession, having separate licenses 
for civil engineers, marine engineers, archi- 
tectural engineers, etc. Our Society stands 
firmly on the principle that we are one 
profession; that we do not believe that it is 
necessary for the law to put individual en- 
gineers into separate “compartments” and 
“pigeonholes” and say that that one m-~ 
practice in that narrow division of the pro- 
fession, and another person in another di- 
vision. That is what labor unions do; we 
do not want their jurisdictional arguments. 


When the license is conferred upon the pro- 
fessional engineer we feel that that man 
can be trusted not to do anything that will 
jeopardize public safety, and we want to 
make our qualification requirements broad 
and thorough—we want to make our educa- 
tional standards broad and fundamental—so 
that the emphasis will not be upon branches 
and specialties; instead, we want the em- 
phasis to be upon those solid fundamentals 
that make a man an engineer. 


These are some of the things that we 
have been striving for in legislation. These 
are some of the things we have to watch 
vigilantly and fight for in the legislation 
that is before us in the coming months and 
years, so that our profession will continue 
to grow along the lines to which this Society 
is consecrated, that our profession will con- 
tinue to develop, to be recognized as a 
learned profession, a profession that is de- 
fined, integrated and organized. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Thank you, 
Engineer Steinman. 

Gentlemen, The privilege of the floor will 
be accorded to anyone who wishes to discuss 
the presentation that has just been made by 
the Past President of the Society. I am 
going to ask you to make your remarks as 
brief as possible in order that we may catch 
up on the schedule. 


MR. MILLER (KINGS COUNTY): 
Engineer Steinman brought up the exemp- 
tions; he did so very strongly. It is more 
than surprising that very important offices 
which should be occupied by engineers are 
held by politicians. Such offices should not 
be held by any but engineers. The building 
code of New York, a very important docu- 
ment was made up by non-engineers. 

In reference to excess of funds, we should 
try to have enacted a bill at Albany to use 
that money for our benefit and not for the 
state’s benefit. I would suggest that our 
report attend to that. 


DIRECTOR JOHN C. RIEDEL (NEW 
YORK): Mr. President, the preceding 
speaker made mention of something of con- 
siderable importance and that was that the 
recent building code was prepared by men 
who were not engineers. I would like to 
add that, while that may have been so, the 
building code was changed because of rep- 
resentations made by professional engineers. 


MR. DION (BRONX CHAPTER). In 
the matter of applications for licenses, I hear 
from time to time complaints from young 
men who have applied. They feel that after 
spending a great deal of time and prepara- 
tion obtaining education and _ experience, 
and after submitting their qualifications to 
the Board they should receive some further 
consideration than is evidenced by the usual 
form letter which generally reads to the 
effect that perhaps additional years of ex- 
perience would help. The Board has not 
seen fit to grant the license. I would like 
to ask Doctor Steinman if he thinks, in view 
of the fact that there is such a surplus from 
the registration fees, that some of that 
money could be diverted toward giving a 
little more attention to the replies given to 
applicants, with a view to telling them more 
specifically what the defect in the applica- 
tion is, with a further view to having the 
applicant remedy the situation. 


DR. STEINMAN: I wish to remind the 
preceding speaker that during the past year 
we were swamped with over seven thousand 
applications. Our clerical staff broke down 
under the strain and we have to resort to 
form letters for the final replies to the ap- 
plicants. All of the applicants in this local- 
ity know that my office is an open house 
and I have floods of candidates coming there 
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every day for personal talks on their appli- 
cation problems. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Thank you, 
Doctor. I think the State Society should 
take this matter under advisement. 


MR. JACKSON (KINGS COUNTY): 
I would suggest some program of informa- 
tion regarding the licensing law. I have 
appeared in the Supreme Court a number of 
times during past years as a witness and I 
find there are many members of the bar, and 
also members of the bench, who do not 
know there is an engineer licensing law, 
and are presenting men to testify who rep- 
resent themselves as engineers, but who are 
not licensed. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: May I ask 
that that also be referred to the State So- 
ciety. Gentlemen, do not let New York pre- 
empt this occasion. Remember the State 
Society is expected to take care of the prob- 
lems that affect New York State. Try and 
confine the discussion to national problems; 
we should like to have discussed problems 
that are of interest to all. 

We have heard so far concerning the im- 
portant rule that legislation plays in the 
affairs of a profession, but the acomplish- 
ment of legislation, whether it affects society 
as a whole or whether it affects the pro- 
fession, is in itself an art. Some people are 
inclined, when you use the word “politician”, 
to believe that the same refers to the type 
of individual so often pictured in caricature. 
Gentlemen, the President of the United 
States is a politician—has been all his life. 
The Mayor of the city of New York is a 
politician. Ex-President Coolidge was a 
politician. politician is one primarily 
skilled in the art of government. Engineers 
have played altogether too little part in the 
administration of affairs. We have, how- 
ever, some among us who are somewhat 
skilled in such matters. It is something to 
be proud of because, out of every ten en- 
gineers, not more than one can make him- 
self felt in the councils of legislative halls. 


I am going to present to you the Vice- 
President of the National Society, and the 
Secretary of the Examining Board of the 
State of Ohio—Perry Ford. 


VICE-PRESIDENT PERRY T. FORD: 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow Engineers: You 
have before you the subject allotted to me 
for discussion and as I believe you are con- 
scious of my position in matters of this 
kind, knowing as I believe you do, that I 
subscribe allegiance to the belief that if we 
can make some such statement as will pro- 
voke questions then we will have been suc- 
cessful in our attempt to discuss a subject. 


This subject happens to be one on poli- 
tics, or “The Engineer in Politics.” I sus- 
pect that could easily be misunderstood. 
There are others who are more capable of 
discussing this subject than I am. However, 
we do not apologize to anyone in the list 
of accomplishments, legislatively speaking, 
that have been obtained in our state in the 
past three years or so, and if that is the 
thing that has prompted this subject, then 
I will respond in a rather personal way. 

I wonder if the subject might not well be, 
“How Can Engineers Influence the Poli- 
tician?” If you subscribe to the belief that 
your technical and professional attainments 
prevent you from talking to your senator or 
your representative, then you still have 
something to learn about getting things done 
in the legislative halls. There are things 
that engineers have been rather reluctant 
to approach, one of which is to subscribe to 
the things that need to be done. Here is 
where we might not agree. 

Let me recall to your minds that when 
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our law (which was the model law, and 
when I say the model law, I mean that it 
was written by the National Council of the 
State Board of Examiners, of which Doc- 
tor Steinman was the prime mover) was 
written by men some of whom had served 
on a registration board for a period of at 
least twelve years. Ohio, as I recall it, 
was the first state to apply such model law. 
There were two exceptions that had to be 
made in order that a law be passed in Ohio. 
There were those in the engineering pro- 
fession who said that it must be passed in 
its entirety, or not at all. There were those 
who took a more liberal view and _ said. 
“Let’s get the best of it that we can, and 
correct it afterwards.” 


I am cautioning you, by bringing up the 
subject in this way, to be just as flexible as 
you can in the matter of legislation. Now 
this is what happened: In the first place, 
we had to exempt all of the county engineers 
in the state; that was one demand that was 
made. The other demand was that the tunu 
resulting from fees paid into the treasury 
for registration be turned over to the state. 
In other words, it must be made a revenue- 
producing agency for the state of Ohio. As 
I stated before, there were those who stated 
that we must not yield on any point. The 
major part of them, however, and I think 
the wiser ones, decided that you had better 
get the best that you can get even though 
it is not all that you want. 


Within eleven months after the law be- 
came effective, those two matters in ques- 
tion were written back into the law. Might 
I add that there was one other exemption: 
The original act required that all public 
utility engineers were exempt from registra- 
tion. I am happy to announce, as I stand 
here before you, that at the latest session of 
the legislature that, too, was remedied, so 
there are no serious exemptions in our 
state at the present time. 


Now mark you, those exemptions had to 
be a part of the original law in order to 
get it passed. The answer is this: the en- 
gineer must interest himself in politics. 
Such is the answer to the whole situation, 
and I believe that I can cite to you incidents 
that will convince you beyond any reason- 
able doubt that we are not politicians in the 
derogatory sense in which politicians are 
sometimes spoken of. We are, however, so 
organized that we did lend our influence to 
those who were charged with making or 
changing our laws. The three members of 
our State Board, representing three differ- 
ent counties, polled a total of three quarters 
of a million votes on their own account. 
Now call them politicians if you will. One 
member of our Board today is a candidate 
for mayor of the largest city of our state. 


There are a lot of engineers in Ohio who 
adhere to the belief that their professional 
designation prevents them from entering into 
any form of political controversy. In my 
practice, it has been part of my charged duty, 
lots of times, to appear before councils or 
to appear before boards of commissioners, 
and I never delegated to any one the task 
of explaining my mission to the city or 
county attorney. I think that we do that too 
much. I believe the engineer has a right 
to stand on his feet and talk about the 


things that he is familiar with. He will 
have the respect of his community. I think 
I have related this story before. The Day- 


ton Society of Professional Engineers, at 
the time in question, had only sixty-three 
members. Registration was then in its in- 
fancy and a number of counties were voting 
on a change in the form of government. 
There were sixty-three men organized. Fif- 
teen whose duty it would be to draft the 
form of government that that county would 


adopt had to be elected. They waited upon 
the committees that had made the slate of 
fifteen men. These included the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Bar Association, the 
Medical Association and the various civic 
groups. They waited upon them to ask that 
an engineer be included in the fifteen. Un- 
successful, they reported back to the com- 
mittee—to the group of sixty-three men who 
were registered engineers. They said, “Let’s. 
get a ticket and run it independently.” They 
did, and I am happy to repeat they elected 
three engineers instead of one that they 
asked for; all of which gives an index, to 
my mind, as to the position that the engi- 
neers hold in the community. 

When you stop to think that they are the 
largest professional contributors in that 
community, it is foolish that they do not 
avail themselves of the opportunities before 
them. 


Now some of the practical things are 
these: In holding your local chapter meet- 
ings, do you invite your senator and your 
representative to join with you at least once 
a year? How many do that? 


Let it be understood that those who are 
charged with meeting those men at Albany, 
or at Harrisburg, or wherever your capital 
city may be, are, usually not their constit- 
uents. What a nice thing it is to have met 
your senator or representative back at a 
meeting, strictly social. When he meets 
you in the legislative halls he will have had 
letters from his adherents and he knows 
that he is speaking for them. Those are 
little things that you can do, Where results 
are to be obtained, there’s nothing worse 
than the mere meeting and saying, “How do 
you do?” 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Gentlemen, 
we have a few minutes. Would anybody 
like to have the privilege of the floor? — If 
there is somebody who is not a member, 
please do not go out or feel hurt; we will 
give you an opportunity after we hear from 
the members. Order suggests that members 
be heard first. 


ENGR. JENSEN: I think the message 
we had from Mr. Ford was a very im- 
portant one and, to paraphrase Shakespeare, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in the 
stars but in ourselves” if we do not succeed. 
Engr. Ford showed us how to remove the 
“sting from the stinger” and if everyone 
takes this to heart (and I wish everyone 
could get a copy of the few extemporaneous 
words of Engineer Ford). I think we shall 
succeed because we are still “one stick,” try- 
ing to become a “bundle.” We know we 
can break the stick, but it’s harder to break 
the bundle. 


ENGR. R. S. McELVEY: I am a mem- 
ber of the State and National Society and 
specialize in harbor work and port termi- 
nals. I have had occasion to see some of 
the psychology senators employ in Congress. 
They’re always eager to hear what their 
constituents want them to do, and if they 
do not hear they do not know. The same 
applies in state legislatures, so, following 
what Engr. Ford has said, we are not im- 
posing upon Congress. We want them to 
understand what their constituents want. 
They want to “hear from home” and will 
always lend an interested ear. 


ENGR. HARRIS: Just a word about 
talking to legislators. Don’t go to them and 
let them think that you’re telling them their 
business; go there in a friendly way to give 
advice if you can get them to ask for it. 
They feel that they have been elected to 
office to make laws and it is their job to 
consider bills that are before them. 
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I have seen engineers who think their pur- 
pose is to talk to them as if they were 
school boys. That doesn’t go with any 
Congressman or legislator and it wouldn’t 
go tor us if we were in their shoes. 


MR. LAYTON (PITTSBURGH, PA., 
CHAPTER): I want to make a sugges- 
tion to the National Society. Some of these 
so-called political engineers could well stand 
around where new chapters are to be formed 
or where new legislation is needed. Does 
the National Society have members to offer 
for such service? 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: No, not 
directly. If you understand the philosophy 
of the movement—the National Society is 
merely a coordinating agency, the idea being 
that if there were no National Society the 
state unit would still be a useful body, and 
if the state unit ceased to exist, the chapter 
would be useful. It is up to us to make 
each of our members the_ kind of man re- 
ferred to here. We prefer to have you de- 
velop your own than to have some one come 
in from the outside. In the first place, 
each section has its own problems and some 
solution that Pennsylvania has may not prove 
very useful down in Oklahoma. 


ENGR. CLARK LEE (KINGS CHAP- 
TER): I hold that the professional engi- 
neer is particularly capable of becoming 
skilled in government if he gives the matter 
the right study. The word “politician” suf- 
fers from considerable aspersion because of 
the general level of persons who have en- 
gaged in the game of politics. I believe that 
if more professional engineers will engage in 
politics and become office holders, the higher 
will be the level of politicians in general, 
and for that reason, if for no other, I would 
urge all engineers who feel themselves quali- 
fied to become office holders to seek that 
honor wherever it is possible. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Thank you. 

hat is a very excellently placed comment 
and I think exposes the philosophy of the 
whole situation. Our first purpose is not to 
benefit ourselves, but to benefit society. 


ENGR. SIFKEY (KINGS COUNTY): 
The president-elect of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers has urged “that engineers 
would fail in their duty if they did not ad- 
vise the people of the United States as to 
the economic soundness of proposals to spend 
vast sums on public works. His declara- 
tion was seconded by the past-president of 
the society, who urged engineers to discuss 
many ill-conceived and unwarranted public 
and semi-public works undertaken by the 
Federal Administration since the beginning 
of the depression. He discussed the hazards 
of uneconomic public works construction. 
Mentioning such projects as Passamaquoddy 
in Maine, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Florida Canal, the Fort Peck Dam and 
the Grand Coulee projects on the Columbia 
River, he asserted the nation will do well to 
count the cost of the great program. He 
said his study of the projects made him de- 
cidedly pessimistic as to the outcome of 
many large projects. The past-president 
of the society, discussing engineering eco- 
nomics and public opinion, demanded an in- 
formed public opinion to prevent such ill- 
considered and extravagant projects. 

Now I think that we should cooperate 
with the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in informing the public as to whether 
or not these are proper projects for the gov- 
ernment to engage in. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: The Secre- 
tary will have a transcript which can be 
considered at an executive meeting. We 
can’t go into a discussion of it here. 
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MR. FRIEDERBERG (MORRIS 
COUNTY): To my mind, an engineer in 
politics is one of the most important func- 
tions that the National Society can prescribe 
for its members. However, there is a defi- 
nite way this can be brought about, and 
that is as follows: If you are interested in 
iurthering the Society through politics, then 
you must make yourselves felt in politics. 
‘The only way that can be done is by laying 
aside the fear of entering politics. By that 
I mean engineers have been very reluctant 
to cast their sides in political programs. 
Very seldom do you go to a political rally 
and see an engineer get up and discuss the 
subject under consideration. If we are to 
secure recognition, we have to make up in 
our minds what the philosophy of politics is 
to be to us individually, and then follow 
through. Only in that way can one become 
known. They say, “Lawyer Doe or Doc- 
tor Blank is going to talk to you’; you 
ride hear, “Engineer Jones is on the plat- 
orm.” 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Thank you. 
It is not “playing politics’ that we are 
speaking of; it is the development by the 
engineer of a political consciousness. 

We will proceed to the next topic. 

During the past few years it has become 
more and more obvious that there are cer- 
tain problems which affect society first and 
the engineering profession afterwards. The 
question of the solution of these problems 
is one that cannot, in the judgment of a 
calm, deliberate person, fail to develop the 
conclusion that the engineer must play a 
role in connection with them. The National 
Society has been interested in some of these. 
Just what the text of the next speaker is, 
beyond that which is indicated on the pro- 
gram, I do not know. The previous speak- 
ers have all talked extemporaneously. 

It is my pleasure to present to you Harry 
E. Harris, of Connecticut, a Director in the 
National Society. 


DIRECTOR HARRIS: Mr. President 
and Fellow Engineers: I am going to speak 
upon the subject that was assigned to me. 
I have been given fifteen minutes—the sub- 
ject is so small that I do not need fifteen 
minutes. It’s merely “National Problems 
for Engineers.” There’s nothing to it! 


Director Harris read his prepared paper. 


As a gentleman over here said, “It is 
pretty hard to break a bundle of sticks 
whereas it is easy to break one.” You have 
your state societies; gather your National 
Directors and let the knowledge from every 
corner of the United States come together 
in a central body so that you have got a 
bundle of sticks that really means some- 
thing. 

Now there is another subject; it is hardly 
a national problem, but it does affect our 
state societies, and I am going to ask per- 
mission to refer to it. 

Director Harris then read a second pre- 
pared paper, beginning with the words: 
“Another Problem, Affecting Ourselves, 
That We Must Attack Is That of the In 
and Out Member.” 

When we spend funds in publicity and 
membership campaigns we haven’t the funds 
for anything else. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Engineer 
Harris, I particularly want to express my 
appreciation of one point which you brought 
out which I think is extremely significant 
and bears repetition. It has to do with the 
philosophy behind the professional move- 
ment. One frequently hears the question: 


“What is the New Jersey Society going to 
do about this ?”—“What is the National So- 
The answer is, 


ciety doing about that?” 


“What have you done to solve it?” Bear 
in mind, the officers of the National and 
State Society are not paid men; these men 
must devote their time to making a living. 
Come to them with a solution; it you have 
tried and haven’t one, they will agree you 
are justified in saying, “What can you do 
about it?” Don’t come, however, until you 
have first exhausted your own resources in 
that direction. It is your duty to solve it 
instead of ours. We are not “encyclopedias 
of knowledge.” If you will tell us how to 
solve a problem it will make our lot easier 
and yours very much more so, also. If there 
is someone who has a particular point on 
other national professional engineering prob- 
lems to discuss, he may have the floor. 


MR. EILERS: (STEUBEN AREA, 
STATE OF NEW YORK): If we should 
contact a Senator in Washington, whom 
should we refer him to, to find out how to 
have license law passed in the District of 
Columbia? If I should write my Senator or 
Congressman I would have to refer him to 
somebody who is able to advise. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Eng. Ei- 
lers, I can answer that myself. You 
should not write unless there was some spe- 
cific reason for writing. You should have 
in front of you the subject matter and by 
whom it has been proposed. Furthermore 
the only time that you should deal directly 
would be when you have been requested by 
Washington through your state to do so. 

Ordinarily, the procedure is,—from the 
county to the state and from the state to 
the nation; however, in emergencies, as 
has been pointed out, people will be called 
upon to forward individual appeals and in 
that case you will receive word as to whom 
it should be addressed and what the “label” 
of the bill, or subject, may be. 

Let me put it this way: On what subject, 
can you conceive, would you address your 
Congressman ? 


Mr. EILERS: As long as state societies 
have professional engineer licensing laws 
the District of Columbia should also adopt 
a law for its engineers. How should this 
be effected. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: The Na- 
tional headquarters in Washington will take 
care of that and the time for you to write 
your legislator is when the measure has 
been introduced. 


Eng. Eilers: 


FROM THE FLOOR: It has been 
pointed out that the engineer should study 
many social matters. I wish to bring this 
point out. The technical work that the en- 
gineer has done has created the most 
wonderful industrial revolution in the his- 
tory of mankind and has developed the most 
thorough “technology of abundance” that the 
world has ever known. I would suggest 
that the engineer concern himself with the 
fact that the operation of this great tech- 
nology of abundance under the old and 
ancient economy of scarcity is what is caus- 
ing our economic problems of today. If the 
engineer will strdy the solution of those 
problems he will contribute to the benefit of 
society a service that will be worth more 
than anything else that he can do. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: I am now 
going to proceed to the last of the subjects 
for discussion in this symposium and one 
which I think merits a great deal more at- 
tention than it has received. 

Tomorrow, the engineer is going to be 
unquestionably a most important social fig- 
ure whether he wishes to be or not. What 
good he can do society depends on how 
he prepares himself. However in present- 


Thank you. 
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ing information to a young man who is 
about to choose a career, all of the facts 
should be placed before him and he should 
be permitted to make the decision. As with 
the subjects of Political Economy, Sociology, 
Psychology and various other “’ologies” or 
“isms” all sides to the question should be 
presented. The child should be taught 
that there are at least two sides. It is the 
duty of this Society to try to paint a pic- 
ture that will represent the entire story 
of engineering as a career. What has the 
young man to look forward to? Do not 
make him believe that there is a roseate 
dawn awaiting him, without real work. 


It is not my province to trespass upon 
the story of the next speaker. He is one 
who has had as much opportunity to review 
the situation as possibly any man in this 
part of the country. Having taught, having 
lectured and having practiced, he is in a 
position to know fairly well what the situa- 
tion is from a comprehensive viewpoint. 


It is my privilege to present to you the 
Past President ot the New York State 
Society, and a National Director, John C. 
Riedel. 


DIRECTOR JOHN C. RIEDEL: Eng. 
President and Fellow Members of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers: 
Perhaps there is no more interesting topic 
and no more important topic that confronts 
us than what we have to offer to the 
young man about to make a selection of his 
life’s work. 


Let us reflect a moment and see what 
confronted us when we chose to enter into 
the profession of engineering. Many of 
us find ourselves in it by choice, some just 
through opportunity, others through acci- 
dent. If we cast our mind’s eye, and our 
memory (if our memory permits it) to the 
closing years of the last century, we will 
find that the young man of that period and 
the boy emerging into manhood had before 
him those able accomplishments of the pio- 
neer in the West—of the man who went 
away to sea, and, of the civil engineer who 
built those most wondrous structures. The 
civil engineer was raised to the highest pin- 
nacle of accomplishment, and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, at about that time, wrote many, 
many stories that captured the imagination 
of the young man—the soldier of Fortune 
who could accomplish whatever was worthy 
of accomplishment. But, upon sober reflec- 
tion and upon an analysis of what actually 
takes place, we find that engineering in prac- 
tice is not always followed by complete suc- 
cess financially. This is not strange, be- 
cause, in every profession that we examine, 
we find similar conditions. If the success 
of one’s life is to be measured by his finan- 
cial accomplishment, engineering is not one 
to be followed, and I may say that with 
respect to law or medicine and perhaps, in 
some ways, that of banking, and, in fact, 
of every human activity, because life should 
carry with it far more than the mere ac- 
cumulation or aggregation of wealth. It 
should have with it the accomplishment of 
those things that bring the greatest personal 
satisfaction to one’s self and the greatest 
help to the civilized community. 


But what shall we offer to the young 
man about to enter a career? We can offer 
him a_ dignified profession. Not “frozen 
dignity,” but a dignity of accomplishment 
and of value generally to civilization. We 
can offer him an opportunity to make a 
living not, in all respects, perhaps, the same 
as the living which may come from certain 
types of business, but we can offer to him 
the further satisfaction of finding that what 
he does for his daily livelihood may form 
part of the development of the future of all 
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civilized communities. We may offer him 
some of those cultural things which simply 
enthuse him or may cause him to be en- 
thused in work, and we may cause him to 
feel that with it all he may have the com- 
plete satisfaction of having made use of 
all the talents that may have been given him 
as an endowment. 


Sometimes our engineering schools have 
held out most glowing pictures of what 
follows the completion of an engineering 
education. We have seen young men enter 
our schools, study assiduously and grad- 
uate with the greatest desire to conquer 
the world, and then the first job that may 
come will be the one that is accepted. One 
man whom I knew who graduated from 
Cornell University in the middle nineties, 
said that during the first two years follow- 
ing his education his occupation was to 
take a pen and portray the place where 
rivets were to be driven. 


Now that affords a keen disappointment. 
Young men of course should feel that way, 
but what can we say that a young man shall 
do upon graduation?—He is scarcely fit to 
be entrusted with the grave problems of 
engineering. He is “ready to if but he 
must acquire an experience. ow difficult 
it is for the young man emerging from ai 
institution to acquire that experience. Those 
of you who are fathers of sons and have 
perhaps helped them in their training to- 
ward some of the professions will realize 
quite keenly just what that means to the 
young man, and oftentimes to the father. 
I know of instances in my own family and 
in the families of some of my best friends 
of how these young men, emerging with 
all the knowledge that they can get 
undergraduates, emerge for what ?—Looking 
for a job; looking to be placed so that they 
can help. 


Now what have we to offer the young 
man so that he will enter engineering as 
a_ career, carrying along the best traditions 
that have been established by you and your 
associates? All we can hope to do is to 
point out that when they have followed the 
curricula of schools of technology and en- 
gineering generally, that they become men, 
first of all—men of broad education—men 
of educational accomplishment and_possi- 
bilities—men who can carry on so that the 
public safety will be assured, so that the 
public interest will be maintained, so that 
they will take a stand in the community not 
lower than the highest plane established for 
the highest of the professions, and yet, with 
all, be able to receive sufficient compensation 
for their work so that they will not hold 
their heads down with that shame that seems 
to attend such a situation in some instances. 


What a commentary on service and 
achievement it has been in these later years 
to find men high in the profession suddenly 
separated from their activities, without hav- 
ing had the opportunity of amassing fortunes 
or modest competencies, and compelled to 
come and accept the small gratuities which 
the engineering societies and associations 
were able to give out. Some men who had 
occupied positions of the highest eminence 
were forced to accept lowly places in relief 
projects. It is sad to contemplate, but it 
was not so in engineering alone that this 
prevailed; I have found, that men in medi- 
cine, and men in the legal profession were 
similarly situated. 


I think we must gaze beyond the de- 
pression of this last decade and look for- 
ward to the hope of better things. We should 
point out to our young men that by assid- 
uous effort, by constant diligence and by 
complete application (not deceiving them- 
selves so that they hope for tremendous 


monetary reward, but be satisfied with a 
modest competency) with the accomplish- 
ment of their ideals, they leave the world a 
better place than they found it. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Thank you, 
Professor Riedel. 

Is there somebody who wishes to add 
to or comment on this very eloquent speech? 


MR. EARL FRAZER (Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter): I’d like to say that Doctor Compton, 
the President of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in the Alumni Bulletin 
(I think it was last month) stated that 
fifty-five per cent of the presidents, treas- 
urers and other officers of the corporations 
of this country were technically trained men. 
the other forty-five per cent being men 
who had had training along other lines. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: I £ should 
like to comment on that to this extent: As 


Convention Exhibitors 


Private Exhibitors 


Bakelite Corporation 

General Electric Company 

H. B. Smith Company 

Concrete Conduit Corporation 

Long Island Lighting Company 

Irving Iron Works Company 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of 
New York 

B. F. Sturtevant Company 

American Radiator Company 

Portland Cement Association 

Keuffel and Esser Company 

The Okonite Company 

Combustion Engineering Company 

Johns-Manville Corporation 

Babcock and Wilcox Company 

American Abrasive Metals Company 

Cyclone Fence Company 

Master Builders Company 

Preferred Utilities Company, Inc. 

Automatic Switch Company 

Concrete Plank Company 

The Wait Associates, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company 

Arch Roof Construction Company 

The Linde Air Products Company 

Cunard White Star, Ltd. 

New York Central System 

Pan American-Grace Airways 

French Line : 

A. Schrader’s Son Division 


Public Agencies 


Department of Plant and Structures, 
City of New York 

Department of Sanitation, 
New York 

Department of Water Supply, Gas & 
Electricity, City of New York 

Board of Water Supply, City of New 
York 

Board of Estimate & Apportionment, 
City of New York 

Port of New York Authority 

President, Borough of Manhattan 

President, Borough of Queens 

President, Borough of Bronx 


City of 


Board of Transportation, City of 
New York 

Department of Parks, City of New 
York 


New York World’s Fair 1939, Inc. 
Works Project Authority—Albany 
Works Project Authority—New York 
New York City Tunnel Authority 
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has been said, “There’s always room at 
the top,” but a damn sight more at the 
bottom.” While Dr. Compton says that is 
undoubtedly true, the picture that must be 
considered is this: How many of those who 
have studied and chosen engineering as a 
career have achieved sufficient reward to 
enable them to paint a roseate picture for 
the young man who enters it? Many un- 
doubtedly have, but it is also to be borne in 
mind that over ninety per cent of their class- 
mates have had no such good fortune. I don’t 
mean to belittle anything that Doctor Comp- 
ton has said nor do I wish to paint a gloomy 
picture; the only picture we are interested 
in is a true picture, leaving it to the young 
man himself so that whatever the results of 
hjs career may be in later life, he will be 
able to say, “I made the decision fairly and 
honestly.” 


ENG. EDLIN (New York) : I think that 
one of the objects of our Society should 
be that of furthering the proper education 
of engineers, to take charge ultimately of 
engineering education in the United States 
to the extent that the Medical Association 
has taken charge of the supervision of med- 
ical institutions in this country. It is one of 
the finest objectives that we could possibly 
have. If we could bring our influence to bear 
in the proper way on the educators of our 
land so that they would first have a selected 
type of individual to begin with and thus 
discourage many probable failures. They 
could then map their courses in such a way 
so as to include all the subjects including 
humanities that we have discussed, I think 
that a better product would result and we 
could then offer to youth, after he has gone 
through preliminary tests, the hope that 
he could, in all probability, become a suc- 
cessful engineer. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: I might 
say that these recommendations are fairly 
well advanced in the councils of the So- 
ciety. This discussion today will give food 
to those we have been considering there. 
We hope that the time is not far distant 
when there will be established such stand- 
ards for entrance into the profession as 
will make it possible to ascertain who has 
the best chance and also what the institu- 
tions of learning should teach. 


It has always been the belief of some of 
us that the institutions should take their 
cues from the practicing members of the 
profession, The institution should set forth 
what the engineer should learn because when 
he gets out in practice (and I say this with 
all deference and due respect to our edu- 
cators) he must adjust himself to the neces- 
sities of life, and no man is more closely 
associated with those necessities than he 
who is daily practicing in the midst of them. 


Is there any further comment? 


_ ENG. TILTON (New Jersey): I am 
in hearty accord with everything Engineer 
Riedel has given you, but I think we could 
go a bit further there. It might be a very 
excellent idea to present to the various 
State Societies that throughout the United 
States in the various universities and col- 
leges one subject is lacking: ethics should 
be drilled into every youngster, regardless 
of what type of engineering he is studying. 
It should be hammered home to him every 
day he is in class. He should be led to 
believe that when he gets out of school 
he is coming into a world where he must 
respect the man who has preceded him in 
the practice of his profession. 


One other thing might be apropos: He 
shouldn’t be discouraged if he has to de- 
sign rivets for two years. The medical 
profession doesn’t hand scalpels to doctors 
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and say “Here’s a beautiful scalpel—carve 
your name in the Hall of Fame.” I think 
we should all get in touch with the institu- 
tions in our particular states and ask the 
faculties of these institutions to stress ethics, 
so that when the boy comes out he will 
have a true conception of what he has to 
do in order to play fair with the public 
and with his fellow practitioners. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: Gentlemen, 
this concludes the first part of the after- 
noon program and I am now going to turn 
over the meeting to the Vice-President of 
the Society, Perry T. Ford of Ohio, who 
will carry on. 

* * * Vice-President Ford at this point 
assumed the chairmanship of the meeting. 


CHAIRMAN PERRY T. FORD: If 
my watch is correct we are running behind 
about five minutes. 

Gentlemen, we are going to change the 
order of the program slightly. Those of us 
who have been privileged to meet and to 
know the President of the New York State 
Society can be well assured that, you know 
he is most able and willing, on occasions 
of this kind. His contribution is always 
of such a nature that it is deemed advisable 
by your speaker to place him first on the 
program in order that it might serve as a 
cue to those who are less experienced in 
the matter of opening up subjects called 
for on this afternoon’s schedule. 

I have the pleasure, therefore, of intro- 
ducing to you the President of the New 
York State Society, Engineer Roche. 


MR. ALFRED E. ROCHE: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen of My Profession: It 
is a large undertaking to talk upon a sub- 
ject entitled, as this is, “What are the 
Problems of The State Society and _ its 
Chapters ?” 


Let me say, at the beginning, that the 
problems are numerous and that they are 
complex. The problems affecting a _ pro- 
fession you can well imagine reach into 
every sphere of activity; none more so, 
than the necessity for prohibiting encroach- 
ments upon the profession which we hold 
very close and very dear. I say “we hold 
it very close and very dear’ because we 
have made a personal investment in our- 
selves in securing the education—in buying 
the training—that has perfected in us the 
willingness and the ability to practice a 
profession which has, for its aims, the great- 
est idealistic movements that man could 
initiate. We are, by legislation, authorized 
to protect the lives, health and property of 
our citizens. I don’t know that any other 
professional group has been organized with 
such altruistic motives as the Professional 
Engineering Society. May I draw your 
attention to some of the phraseology of 
the Preamble of this National Society, so 
that what I will have to say may be con- 
sidered as an aftermath to this Preamble. 
The Preamble of this National Society reads 
as follows: “Recognizing that service to 
society, to state and to profession is the 
premise upon which individual opportunity 
is to be builded, the National Society of 
Professional Engineers does herewith dedi- 
cate itself to the promotion and the pro- 
tection of the profession of engineering as 
a social and economic influence, vital to 
the affairs of man and to these United 
States.” That, gentlemen, is a high ideal. 

Now let us see if we can begin to live 
up to that ideal, and let us see if some of 
the problems which we have before us can 
be so mastered that we are able to rise to 
that ideal. We are organized for the pur- 
pose of improving the social, ethical and 
professional ideals of a calling. There are 
a great many societies that are organized 


for the purpose of disseminating technical 
information; this Society is organized for 
the purpose of banding engineers together 
in such a manner so that the investment 
which they have made may be _ properly 
compensated for, may be selt-satisfying and 
may bring about results which will make 
the profession worthwhile to its members. 


Some legislation has been enacted which 
will tend to bring that about; the principal 
legislation, however, is that which will 
prohibit quackery in the profession. There 
has been some evidence of quackery, The 
fact that some of the founder societies, of 
which I am a member of one, does not re- 
quire a man to be licensed to become a 
member of that society would seem as 
though they were willing that the bars 
of professional engineering should not be 
sustained on as high an ideal as we would 
like to have them placed. The laws which 
would tend to drive quackery out of the 
profession are pretty well advanced in the 
state of New York. There is less and less 
evidence each year of practice on the part 
of engineers who have not been licensed. 
However, in order that that situation may 
be improved upon, we propose to enact 
further legislation which will provide in- 
vestigators who will report to executive 
officers any illegal practice in order that 
that practice may be stopped. 


Recently, your executive officers brought 
to the attention of the state administrator 
eleven cases of violation. Those cases have 
now been attended to. Some cases of vio- 
lation affected another profession with which 
we are somewhat identified, the architectural 
group. They have been very helpful to us in 
cases, wherein plans have been filed in 
various building department offices for the 
construction of structures of more than 
30,000 cubic feet, and estimated to cost more 
than ten thousand dollars, and where such 
plans did not bear the stamp of a licensed 
engineer or a registered architect. 

Such conditions are gradually being put 
in the background. 


We are now busily engaged on a new 
venture, viz., to seek legislation which will 
prohibit the filing of places in the various 
county clerk’s offices whenever the same do 
not bear the registration and name of a 
licensed engineer or surveyor. 


We are also engaged on legislation that 
will tend to provide in this state an in- 
creased use of highways. Recently there was 
a meeting of the automotive group in 
Chicago. The statement was made at that 
meeting that there are now twenty-six mil- 
lion automobiles registered in this country. 
Automotive Engineer estimates that, within 
the next ten years, there will be sixty million 
automobiles registered. Does it not be- 
hoove this profession to be sufficiently far- 
sighted to make provision on the highways 
for the accommodation of sixty million auto- 
mobiles ?—In the opinion of your executive 
officers, legislation tending to make pro- 
vision for the accommodation of that great 
line of transportation and inter-communica- 
tion should be provided for at this time. 


As I have said, our problems are com- 
plex—they are diversified. The opportuni- 
ties for the profession seem to be unlimited. 
We ask the indulgence of the engineer in 
consideration of some of these problems: 
One consideration that we believe is essen- 
tial to a successful professional endeavor is 
to refrain from unjust, undue and unneces- 
sary criticism of large public undertakings 
and enterprises after the enterprise or under- 
taking is under way. 


If we have any solution to a public prob- 
lem let us voice that solution prior to its 
undertaking. We will never get any place 
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by being a critical group. We must mass 
our voices in constructive matters and not 
in criticism of that which has transpired. 
By criticism we are not going to undo that 
which is under way. Let us take a course 
which will tend to point out in all large 
undertakings and enterprises the economic 
value of that enterprise before it is initiated 
not after it is well along toward its accom- 
plishment. 

As an illustration of what I have to say, 
let me hark back to the New York Barge 
Canal. Many of you have read the criti- 
cisms that were heaped upon that canal 
during generations of its use as a small 
waterway and during the period of its con- 
struction into a barge canal system. The 
criticisms of the canal were not warranted, 
as we in the state of New York know today. 
Apparently it is a going concern, carrying 
upwards of five and one-half million tons 
of commerce annually. The criticism was 
unfounded. I relate that only because, in 
the press of today, there is criticism of large 
governmental undertakings which many of 
us perhaps are not in a position to apprais° 
as economically sound or unsound at this 
time but which, in the judgment of many 
economists, will be sounder public enter- 
prises within a generation. 

Therefore, as a group, may I urge that if 
we have some points of contact with large 
undertakings and large enterprises that we 
give them every bit of attention and scrutiny 
that we can before they’re undertaken and 
not after they are well under way. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your in- 
dulgence. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you very 
kindly. 


I would like to admonish the speakers to 
make their remarks as brief as_ possible 
because we have quite a number here and 
we are particularly interested in hearing 
from those who have recently joined the 
“fold;” what I mean by that is those during 
the last two or three years, from far distant 
states. They probably have encountered 
some experiences that may need solution. 
and if so I admonish you to be just as brief 
as possible. 

We will now hear from the President of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers, Engineer Dechant. 


MR. FREDERICK H. DECHANT: En- 
gineer Ford and My Fellow Engineers of 
the Professional Society: I have no pre- 
pared speech for you this afternoon because 
I was of the opinion that I would get the 
meat for what I wanted to say out of what 
has been said. 


I first of all wish to subscribe to the 
idealism which is back of the movement that 
created this professional engineering group. 
Frequently in the past, prior to its estab- 
lishment, I had been looking for a vehicle 
to carry on such idealism as has been here 
expressed publicly, and this society is the 
vehicle. It has become such, in the ex- 
perience of the state of Pennsylvania, and 
speaking for that state I might tell you some 
of the accomplishments of which we are 
proud: 


First, it became apparent that the regis- 
tration of engineers was something that was 
not very well known, publicly. Public boards, 
public governing bodies and the like were 
unacquainted with the significance of regis- 
tered engineers. One of the things that we 
did was to initiate chapters; one was started, 
others were to follow. Complete lists, by 
counties and alphabetically, of registered 
professional engineers were made. These 
lists were distributed by registered mail to 
all governmental agencies. 
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Another thing that we found confronting 
us shortly atter we came into being was the 
fact that the legislature of the state of Penn- 
sylvania created a legislative authority for 
the construction of institutional buildings. 
It was to spend sixty or seventy million 
dollars. We thought we had a part in that 
and, by our persuasive efforts (call it “poli- 
tics” if you choose) we had written into 
the procedure of the authority that, on all 
of such work, only professional engineers 
and registered architects should be employed. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania also es- 
tablished a state arbitration board to be 
composed of one layman, one lawyer and one 
engineer. We had the word “registered” 
inserted in front of that, and a board has 
been appointed with a registered engineer 
as one of its members. 

An outstanding method of increasing mem- 
bership was presented by the Pittsburgh 
chapter. Mr. Alexander Hutchinson, the 
President of that chapter, inaugurated the 
scheme of appointing one man to every five 
or six men registered within the area of the 
Pittsburgh chapter as a member of a mem- 
bership committee. He has been most suc- 
cessful in acquiring new members by per- 
sonal contact of this large membership com- 
mittee. 


We have had cases of violations—illegal 
practice. Some of them have been settled 
simply by contact, others are before the 
courts. We have, I am happy to say, the 
backing of the Attorney General of the 
state in our attempt to enforce the law 
governing the practice of engineering. 


We have a great problem, in our highly 
industrialized areas; the effect of the labor 
organizations— the “vertical” CIO. I 
would rather leave that until tomorrow, if 
I may; I shall have something to say about 
it then. It is a serious problem. We have 
been charged with being an employer group. 

These are some of the things with which 
we have had to contend, but back of it all 
we have the inspiration that Engineer Stein- 
man and Engineer Sheridan have thrown 
around us. We appreciate it and appreciate 
the opportunity of making this report. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you very 
kindly. 

Before introducing the next speaker I 
want to make recognition of a telegram re- 
ceived from the Calumet Chapter of the 
Indiana Society of Professional Engineers, 
extending its greetings and best wishes to 
the officers and members for a_ successful 
meeting and it was signed by its President, 
Mr. Schute. 


In introducing the next speaker I am 
frank to make the statement, that I believe 
they have accomplished more in a given 
length of time (which is a very short time) 
in that state than in any other. The Indiana 
Society of Professional Engineers is less 
than a year old. I believe we gathered from 
the Secretary this morning that, in the 
space of some seven months, their progress 
in membership and enthusiasm over there 
is beyond the average or normal. 

I have been privileged to be in that state 
myself and have conversed with some; un- 
fortunately, I have not yet met Mr. Carter, 
whom I now introduce to you. 


Mr. Carter, from Indiana. 


ENG. EARL L. CARTER: The Indiana 
Society is one of the “baby” members—It 
has been established this year and I think 
our permanent officers were elected at the 
May meeting. I might tell you, in answer 
to Mr. Ford’s statement, that we have ap- 
proximately three hundred and _ thirty-four 
or thirty-five members at the present time 
out of a total registration of engineers in the 
state of a little less than twelve hundred. 


One of the problems I’d like to hear 
discussed if the opportunity presents itself 
is this: About ninety per cent or better of 
our members in the professional society are 
ot the civil group. In our state, a large 
percentage ot our civil engineers are with 
the highway commission and the highway 
commission has been very active in this pro- 
fessional group. Why do civils respond 
quicker than others? We have had two or 
three problems on which I should like to have 
some comments if possible. One of them is 
this: We have had a registration act, since 
about 1921. It was revamped and revised a 
couple of years ago. We have had, in 
the Calumet Chapter from which came the 
telegram just read, the problem develop in 
recent weeks wherein some of our city and 
county engineer appointees are not registered 
men. What is to be done in such an in- 
stance? Some of them can be registered 
and some are not capable of being registered. 


We also had a problem during the early 
summer regarding the chief engineer of the 
rural electrification group. He was not a 
registered engineer. We were instrumental 
in getting a registered man appointed. The 
government, as I understand it, has made 
some complaints because of the fact that 
another man is not registered. I talked to 
the attorney for that particular county 
group and he is perfectly satisfied with the 
matter going ahead. Our registration board 
has had the matter up and the particular 
gentleman took the examination and failed 
miserably. What are you going to do in a 
case of that kind? That is one of the prob- 
lems I should like to present. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you very 
kindly, Mr. Carter. We have had some ex- 
perience that probably might bear upon your 
situation. I do not know whether they’re 
parallel cases or not, but it might be pre- 
sumed that the following speakers have 
something to say on that and, in the inter- 
ests of brevity, I might suggest that if any 
of the following speakers on the program 
can answer the questions that are raised. 
they should make a mental note of the same 
and take them up when they themselves 
speak, 


Let us bear in mind as we progress with 
the program that those who are on the 
program may have answers to these ques- 
tions. If, Mr. Carter, they’re not properly 
answered at the close of the meeting, we 
may take them up. 


I next want to go to Oklahoma and have 
the pleasure of introducing Eng. Earl K. 
Ramsey. 


_ENG. EARL K. RAMSEY: Fellow En- 
gineers: I bring you the greetings of our 
newly-elected Vice-President, Ferber Smith, 
who was sorry he couldn’t be here. Also Re- 
tiring Vice-President Charles Watson. 


It has been my pleasure to have attended 
meetings prior to this and I have been very 
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much interested in the things that have 
taken place. I then made no comments, 
saving them for this time. 


I entered the profession of engineering 
possessed of some romantic pictures of the 
early stages of this century. I hadn’t long 
been in the profession until I was convinced 
that those who had preceded me in the pro- 
fession had failed the young man who was 
coming in. I looked at what they had done 
twenty or thirty years before and I found 
that they had not followed in the steps of 
the other professions, law and medicine, and 
bound themselves into one solid group. They 
had gone on in four or five directions of 
technical endeavor and paid no attention to 
the professional things and those activities 
which make the profession a better one for 
the young man coming in. The very first 
opportunity that I saw for a body of en- 
gineers in one organization, was seized by 
me. With the recognition of a legal status 
which we didn’t have twenty or thirty years 
ago, (when anyone could be an engineer— 
anyone could foist himself off on the public, 
unsuspecting,) we now have this organiza- 
tion. It’s been likened to a bundle of sticks 
that can’t be broken; there is another simile 
that is appropriate, I think: Back in the 
early days before the days of the Iron Horse, 
we traveled by stage coaches. Some of 
the drivers were very expert with the whip. 
One of such was driving, and showing his 
prowess to the passenger by flicking a horse- 
fly from one of the horses. Just then they 
passed a tree with a hornets’ nest hanging 
on it, and the passenger said, “Why don’t 
you take a crack at the hornets’ nest?” The 
driver replied, “A horsefly is just a horsefly, 
but a hornets’ nest is an organization.” 


In our state of Oklahoma (we are just 
new, we came into being in 1935) we have 
some problems and have called on the 
National Body for help on one occasion. Most 
of our problems have been our own and we 
have handled them, but coming back to this 
proposition of the hornets’ nest and the 
organization, in the city of Tulsa, the tech- 
nical men in municipal employment were 
subjected not very long ago to very severe 
pressure to join a certain California union. 
So Tulsa Chapter called upon the state or- 
ganization, asking what it could do to help 
us as we were professional men and didn’t 
want to be forced into this union. We said, 
“What can you do on this?” The State 
called the National by telephone and the 
National Secretary assured us that within 
an hour or so he would be in the office of 
this certain California union. He was, and 
the pressure was withdrawn. That didn’t 
mean that the question was solved, but a 
great national body had extended a courtesy 
to another. 


In the matter of politics we had a situa- 
tion somewhat similar to what Engineer 
Carter spoke of. At Oklahoma City recent- 
ly there was a very violent change in ad- 
ministration and the new council had no 
sooner taken their oath, then they discharged 
the city engineer and water superintendent. 
Their appointments were cancelled. The 
President was well aware of the fact that 
we had a registration law in Oklahoma and 
got in touch with these men, asking them if 
they were registered. They both-replied thev 
were not. The city appointee implied 
that he had been in the government 
service and had therefore neglected to 
register, but he would do so immediately. 
They asked the water superintendent what 
his qualifications in the matter of registra- 
tion were. He said. “Well, let’s see; mv 
father was a contractor and I worked with 
him quite awhile, and I went to Purdue quite 
a number of years, and I think I’d make a 
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fine water superintendent. In fact I know I 
will.” The newspaper men were just a little 
dubious and wired to Purdue and found he 
had never been there. That went on the 
front page of the press and made things 
so hot that the young man immediately re- 
signed. The city engineer appointee got in 
touch with the Enforcement Committee of 
the Oklahoma Society of Professional En- 
gineers, or they got in touch with him, and 
he did not take his seat until a month later, 
after he had made his application and been 
registered. In other words, you had a 
registration law and a Society of Profession- 
al Engineers prepared to enforce it, and you 
had the force of the newspapers supporting 
it. 

Our Society is young—we have only had 
our registration since 1935—but is has been 
very active and I think it is striving to do 
the things that are going to make the pro- 
fession of engineering a little better for 
our sons than we found it when we took the 
job over. 


Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you very 
kindly, Eng. Ramsey. 

Eng. Ronald P. Davis, Vice-President of 
the West Virginia Society. 


ENG. RONALD P. DAVIS: Mr. Chair- 
man and Fellow Engineers: I have brought 
greetings from West Virginia. Our prob- 
lems are very much the same as those of 
other states and I have listened with a good 
deal of interest this afternoon to the various 
discussions. We have had a registration law 
for some ten or twelve years. It has not 
had many teeth in it until four years ago. 
We have had a State Society for five years, 
or nearly five years. In Bluefield, the first 
of next month, we will have our fifth annual 
convention. At our earlier conventions (the 
first two, I believe) your first President, 
Doctor Steinman, was with us and proved 
very helpful. Your Chairman here has at- 
tended at least two of our conventions and 
has given us a great deal of assistance. I 
understand that your President is going to 
be with us in November. 

We believe that our registration law has 
done a great deal of good. We have had 
some problems and they have been worked 
out to a fair degree of satisfaction I think 
to the engineers. 

With reference to engineers in politics, I 
think I may safely say that our State Secre- 
tary is probably the closest political adviser 
that we have in the state of West Virginia 
to our present Governor, and I think that 
beats the engineer running for office. When 
you get behind and “pull the strings” often- 
times you can do vastly more good than 
by getting out and being the target for some- 
body else, so all in all I am quite well 
satisfied with the way engineers are getting 
together in our state and it is a great delight 
to me to be with you this afternoon and to 
do what little I can to integrate the pro- 
fession throughout the United States. I 
thank you. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you, Eng. 
Davis. 

In the absence of Mr. Burkey who has 
charged me with expressing his regrets for 
his inability to be here, due to circumstances 
beyond his control, (I might say that a week 
ago he fully expected to be here), I am going 
to introduce Eng. Hal Sours, our Director 
on the National Board and also my colleague 
on the State Board of Registration. 

I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Sours, from Akron. 


DIRECTOR HAL G. SOURS: Mr. 
Chairman and Fellow Engineers: As Eng. 


Burkey is not here with his prepared talk. 
my remarks will be entirely extemporaneous. 


There are two or three things which I 
might say have been puzzling us somewhat. 
One of them is the problem of the threatened 
invasion of the engineering profession by the 
unions. Inasmuch as that is going to occupy 
a major part of tomorrow’s program I am 
going to pass it over and say nothing of it. 


There is one other which Mr. Burkey and 
I discussed some time ago. That was the 
matter of giving proper protection to public 
employees working on public jobs. Not 
only protection from the standpoint of hold- 
ing their jobs after they have been perfectly 
trained for service, when administrations 
changed, but also proper protection to these 
men against abuses directed at them as a 
result of politics or otherwise. You might 
say, coming from Ohio where we are sup- 
posed to know something of politics in the 
engineering profession, we should know how 
to handle that. We could if we knew what 
line to pursue. 


Last winter we had our State Society 
meeting. One of the burning questions which 
occupied the closing hours of the session 
was how to handle the problem presented to 
us by some of the members of the faculty 
of the various universities who were com- 
peting with the consulting engineer. It was 
recognized that he had a right to do so as 
long as he abided by the codes and the 
various schedules of prices and fees. It 
occupied a lot of time and was discussed 
thoroughly. Finally it was placed in the 
laps of the faculty and board of trustees of 
Ohio State University. Only a few weeks 
ago the board of trustees passed a resolution 
to the effect that no member would be per- 
mitted to do private work without the 
president’s consent. In addition to that, 
they were absolutely bound to abide by the 
schedule of fees which had been adopted by 
the State Society of Professional Engineers. 
However, in addition, they felt that, some 
of these men perhaps were carrying into the 
classrooms certain of the things which they 
were doing in private practice and the 
students were gaining by reason of that fact. 
The resolution was very sweeping in its 
effect. It will definitely clear up a point 
over which the controversy has waged for 
some time; viz. the cutting of prices and 
using university facilities without charging 
the client for them. 


One more point. I believe some mention 
was made during the afternoon session about 
the stationary or power engineer. We had 
quite a lot of controversy stirred up over 
that last winter during the legislative ses- 
sion not by the Society of Professional En- 
gineers but by the stationary engineers’ 
groups some of them attempted to incite, or 
excite, or whatever you want to call it, the 
members of their own ranks, stating that 
the professional engineer was attempting to 
supplant some of the regular engineers in 
their jobs. They kept continually hammer- 
ing away at the subject and trying to induce 
some of the members of the legislature to 
amend our bill. We finally had a couple 
of meetings with them and we agreed to 
amend the law, then tacked on an amend- 
ment to which provided for the registration 
of engineers in the service of public utilities 
who had been exempted prior to that time. 
The bill passed with the two items in, our 
original bill did not in any way affect sta- 
tionary engineers, nevertheless they wanted 
some assurance written in. 


I don’t believe I have anything further 
I can tell you about at this time. I know the 
hour is getting late and there are still some 
to be heard. 
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CHAIRMAN FORD: The next on the 
program is Eng. Chas, Pinco, representing 
the California Society. Mr. Pinco. 


ENG. CHAS PINCO: Having reached 
Washington early in the year and had the 
privilege of hearing our good President, 
Eng. Sheridan, Eng. Ford and Major Simp- 
son and a few of our other notables dis- 
cussing the aspects and problems of the 
Society, and having before me the privilege 
of perhaps six months’ time with sufficient 
funds and the leisure to get out into the 
California country and into the Northwest, I 
thought that I could possibly find the occa- 
sion to devote some time to the promulgation 
of the work of this organization. I don’t 
like to use the odious word “propaganda,” 
but perhaps it was something of that nature. 


The folks of our profession out on the 
Coast are highly opinionated gentlemen who 
like to do things for themselves and in their 
own way. In the course of my ramblings I 
came upon a classmate of mine who en- 
joyed a proud distinction in the state of 
Oregon, and when I told him that I was 
there to meet some of the engineers of 
Oregon, he made this very terse comment: 
He said, “Pinco, if you_will meet one hun- 
dred engineers here in Oregon, you're going 
to have one hundred opinions and they'll 
all be different.” I said: “That’s fine,’ and 
it’s that sort of thing that is the bone of 
contention out in the West. They all have 
registration laws but they came by them per- 
haps in peculiar ways. 


As far as California is concerned, the 
“civils,” and their rightful appendages, the 
structural engineers, tried to induce the 
other practicing engineers, to join up with 
them, in formulating a license law. They 
couldn’t sell the proposition so they went 
into it by themselves, after, of course, a great 
deal of convincing they had to do to their 
own little circle. Well, today some of those 
fellows who were most contrary about get- 
ting into the registry field are quite un- 
willing to see anybody else get in. They’re 
making it very difficult for the fellows who 
want to get in, and they just take an off- 
hand idea (that isn’t well put—I’ll come 
upon the right expression)—they just say 
that the other fellow has to go and shift 
for himself. That makes it trying and diffi- 
cult to consolidate our position in the West. 


With respect to Oregon and Washington, 
I want to tell you those fellows up there, 
as you have read in the technical press and 
elsewhere, are devoted to the notion (that 
is, a great many of them—far too many) 
that they’re just hired men, if you please, 
and whether they enjoy the professional 
status is of second consideration. 


Now those are the problems that con- 
fronted me in my discussion with them. I 
talked to small groups, luncheons, council 
groups, anybody that would listen to me on 
the subject of Professional Engineering with 
respect to its national scope and status, and 
I do believe that I did succeed in scratching 
the ground, or rather turning up some soil 
which, in due time after my departure, found 
its culmination in the founding of the Cali- 
fornia Chapter. 


Now I want to leave a thought with you 
gentlemen, and I hope you will see fit to 
act upon it. When I spoke to some very 
estimable engineers they would goad me 
with this, “Well, who belongs to it?—-Who 
are some of the men?” Then they turned to 
our literature, of which I carried much all 
the time because our Secretary Conlon sup- 
plied me bountifully. They’d say, “Who are 
these people?” and they would scrutinize 
the literature, etc. Well, I am not ac- 
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quainted with all the fine men listed there, 
but I could tell them who some of them 
were. That is, to me, a rather picayune 
idea of gauging a proposition. If you please, 
they wanted to know so much about it that 
they'd be sure that they weren't trespassing 
beyond the bounds of their smugness, if you 
please. Well, that led me to make this sug- 
gestion to you: I say to you gentlemen that 
when you have occasion to write to any 
of the men in the states in which we are 
yet young and perhaps uninfluential with 
respect to our Society status, please mention 
the fact that you are enthused about your 
membership in this organization, and please 
tell them that we are growing rapidly, that 
we are men of substance and eminence and 
that we are “going places,” definitely, and 
that there is no turning back, and that they 
would be well advised to heed, as I put it, 
this “breeze” that is going over the Rockies, 
if you please, into the West, and they will 
have to very soon take cognizance of the 
fact that there is a national organization 
whose immediate purpose is to consolidate 
the profession. 


It is strange and interesting to me, and 
perhaps complimentary, how some of the 
men received me. In one instance a very 
estimable chap in Los Angeles, a mining en- 
gineer of national standing, received me and 
gave me cards to other men. I visited these 
other men and tried to pass this story along, 
but it will need the stimulation which men 
like yourselves can give to put it across. 
Speaking of it as man to man in your cor- 
respondence and do as I did when I went to 
a club and was given the privilege of that 
club for the time of my stay, use our litera- 
ture, tell of our high purposes and accom- 
plishments. In this way we can reach the 
people we want to get to so that when men 
like myself who make it a “labor of love” 
go out and talk to these fellows, on my own 
time and at my own expense, and full of 
enthusiasm, they knew about it. When I 
came back to report to the folks here I 
brought back stacks and stacks of cards and 
names, and I want to tell Mr. Lee, of Pitts- 
burgh, that to me this is the answer to a 
problem he raised before me. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: In the interests 
of brevity let’s go on to the next speaker, 
Mr. Allan Hubbard, the President of the 
Connecticut Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. Mr. Hubbard. 


MR. ALLAN HUBBARD: Gentlemen. 
the meeting has been very inspiring and | 
have been much interested to hear how simi- 
lar the problems of the other chapters are 
to those of Connecticut. If we have been 
going on a little different slant up there from 
what seems to be the general trend of opin- 
ion I’d like to be corrected as regards the 
attitude of membership. We have had a 
great deal said about getting a large propor- 
tion of registered engineers as members of 
the Society. In Connecticut we do not have 
as large a representation, speaking from a 
percentage point of view, as we would like 
to have if you were looking at statistics, but 
we do have a very fine calibre of men in the 
Society, and a lot of actively interested men. 
We get seventy-five or eighty per cent of 
our membership out to most of our meetings 
and I think, after all, when we take a man 
we should consider first, before we invite 
him to join, whether or not he is going to 
be an active and helpful member, because 
there are some societies in the country com- 
posed of men who are not active. After all, 
it doesn’t mean much, That’s a point I’d 


be very glad to have some further discussion 
on. 


Last winter we tried to persuade the power 
engineers to change the word “power” to 
something else. ‘They claimed they had a 
prior right to it and rather than antagonize 
them we agreed to support the bill with the 
word “engineer” in there, but it was de- 
feated. I don’t think the “power engineer” 
is a misnomer and don’t think we should 
hesitate at all to make that a point. I think 
in the future it will become much more 
oye defined and we won’t have so much 
of it. 


New Haven, of course, is the home of 
Yale University. We do have a certain 
amount of competition from professors in 
consulting work, but fortunately not to any 
great extent. The professors have been 
pretty square in not doing it free or at too 
low a charge; furthermore I don’t think the 
university allows them to use the facilities 
of the institution without the proper re- 
muneration. 


I think the initiation fee is a good thing. 
We have had some in Connecticut pay dues 
this year, not next year, and maybe the year 
after they’d come back. I think we ought 
to have an initiation fee that he would sac- 
rifice if he does let his dues lapse. 


There is another point we in Connecticut 
would be much interested in being helped 
on, speaking from a national point of view. 
There have been several references to urg- 
ing our Congressmen to either support or 
turn down bills. I think if our engineering 
magazine carried in it a very plainly but 
strongly worded article, not a dissertation 
of any kind, but a notice, very plainly em- 
phasized, which we can use serving as a re- 
minder that we should pick up this problem 
in our own minds and write our Congress- 
man according to our own lights, it would 
be well. I would like to be reminded that 
there is a problem on which I should get 
in contact with my Congressman. If we 
did that in the AMERICAN ENGINEER I think 
it would help us all to do the thing that 
might be put off until tomorrow—the thing 
I wouldn’t do if I didn’t have a reminder. 


The State Society of Connecticut is trying 
to put before its members certain aims. We 
have found one aim easy to pursue, namely, 
helping the state and city planning in Bridge- 
port. There they have been doing a large 
amount of city planning. The planning 
board had some engineers on it and we have 
had a committee appointed to cooperate with 
them. They welcomed the cooperation. In 
New Haven there has been the need of ap- 
pointing a new building commissioner; we 
are pretty sure he will be a registered en- 
gineer, if he was not before. The same ac- 
tivity can be carried on in other states. 


In the matter of violations of our registra- 
tion law, we have had ten which we know 
of. We have a regular form letter that the 
Secretary sends out when the notification 
of any infraction is sent. It is a_ politely 
worded affair; it has “teeth in it,” but it is 
so worded that the man doesn’t take offense, 
and replies have been very satisfactory. 
Eight of those ten have been cleared up; six 
of them, if I remember rightly, were viola- 
tions—people having done work under the 
cognomen of “engineer” when they shouldn’t 
have. We don’t anticipate any trouble, how- 
ever, and the state registration board has 
been very glad to cooperate with us in 
carrying on any investigation that we have. 
I wish to thank you all. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you, Eng. 
Hubbard. 
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That brings us to the President of the 
New Jersey Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. I take pleasure in introducing Eng. 
Beale M. Schmucker. 


MR. BEALE M. SCHMUCKER: Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen—I am going to 
bring up a little problem that has not been 
mentioned here this afternoon but which is 
of concern in our state. Our licensing law 
was passed in 1921 and therefore we did not 
have the benefit of the study of previous li- 
censing laws. It has many defects. There 
have been amendments to it, but it still is 
quite wanting. The state licensing board 
is working in entire conjunction with our 
State Association in preparing another 
amendment which we hope will last for many 
years and correct many of the deficiences in 
our present law. } 

Our original law still provides for the li- 
censing of the land surveyor. Our Associa- 
tion, which was formed shortly after the 
passing of the law, provided membership in 
its constitution for the land surveyor; the 
National Society constitution does not pro- 
vide such membership. That has presented 
a problem to us. It has been presented at a 
Directors’ meeting of the National Society. 
We feel that the public has suffered as much 
from the improper practice of land surveying 
as it has from most of the other branches 
of engineering, and we consider land survey- 
ing certainly a branch of civil engineering. 

At our last Convention I appointed a com- 
mittee, headed by Professor Paul Rice of 
the engineering faculty of Lafayette College, 
to make a study and report to this coming 
state convention in January. While the re- 
port is too voluminous to read, I think that 
there are portions of it which are worth 
considering and I’d like to quote from this 
report of the committee. 

Mr. Schmucker read from his prepared 


paper. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you very 
kindly, Eng. Schmucker. 

That brings us to Massachusetts, and it is 
my pleasure and a privilege to introduce 
Eng. Joseph P. Shea, the President of the 
Massachusetts Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. (Eng. Shea was represented by 
proxy.) 

This brings us to Virginia and I would 
like the privilege of presenting Mr. R. 
Cooper Bailey. (Eng. Bailey was repre- 
sented by proxy.) 

That brings us back to the questions that 
were propounded by the gentleman from In- 
diana—Mr. Carier. If they have not been 
answered to your satisfaction (and I feel 
they have not) I’d be very happy to have 
you take the floor, Mr. Carter, and ask the 
questions you would like to have answered 
and we will try to answer them to the best 
of our ability. 


MR. CARTER: I would like to ask one 
brief one, if I may. What are you going 
to do when the fellows in the administration 
won't get out? Does this thing ever develop 
in other states where you have a man in 
office who is not an engineer and yet hold- 
ing down an engineering job? 


CHAIRMAN FORD: The “Grandfather 
Clause,” as written in the model law, pro- 
vided that anyone practicing. engineering 
when the law became effective was entitled 
to registration. 

Now those whom the Ohio board knew 
were not competent appealed to the Attor- 
’ ney General for an opinion, and his opinion 
was to the effect that those men engaged 
in public work of an engineering character 
at the time the law became effective were 
entitled to registration, so our board was 
bound, under that ruling, and I honestly be- 
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lieve that it is a correct interpretation of 
the law. It is the consensus of our board 
that there are a number of men who became 
registered under all “Grandfather Clauses,” 
be it engineering, law or medicine or “what 
have you?” who are not entirely qualified. 
They all have had their “Grandfather 
Clauses,” as we refer to them, and men being 
registered under that clause have just as 
good rights as anyone who has met the quali- 
fications that may, thereafter, become more 
rigid. 

Now then, as I take it, the situation up 
at Gary is that there is a man employed in 
public work who is not registered. Is that 
correct ? 


MR. CARTER: A man who has not 
practiced engineering at all until his present 
appointment. That happens to be a problem 
confronting the Calumet Chapter of the In- 
diana group. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Has anyone a 
similar problem? If not, I'll tell how it 
works with us in Ohio. 


ENG. HUBBARD: There was a city em- 
ployee in Connecticut who was incompetent. 
He had no engineering training but had en- 
gineering responsibilities and it was brought 
about that he received a registration certifi- 
cate and was given an assistant who had 
sufficient intelligence to carry on the respon- 
sibilities where they affected the technical 
side that the other man could not do. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Well, they met 
the situation; that is, the ultimate object is 
the protection of the public. 


ENG. RAMSEY: Our experience in the 
“Grandfather Clause” is this: I happen to 
be the Secretary of the board there. We 
have the usual “Grandfather Clause” that if 
a man were a resident of the state for one 
year prior to the date of his application and 
was engaged in the practice of professional 
engineering at the time the act became effec- 
tive and made application within six months 
after the passage of the act, he would be 
granted registration under the “Grandfather 
Clause.” 

The board took cognizance of the law and 
took the interpretation of this definition as 
their guide, and unless the man at the time 
of the act was engaged in work which met 
the definition of “professional engineering” 
as defined in the law, he was denied regis- 
tration. We rejected out of the first six 
hundred approximately one hundred “Grand- 
father Clause’ applicants, after having them 
given a hearing as to whether or not they 
had been engaged in engineering as defined 
by law. 

CHAIRMAN FORD: I appreciate those 
remarks very much. 

Now, getting back to the question again. 

ENG. RAMSEY: Let’s have the ques- 
tion clarified. Was the man occupying the 
position when the law was passed? 

ENG. CARTER: No, he was just ap- 
pointed. 

ENG. RAMSEY: Well, we’d prosecute 
him under the law. 

SECRETARY CONLON: I think, in 
the end, society might rather look to the 
appointment of members of this Society to 
the registration board. 

MR. CARTER: I think we shall. 

SECRETARY CONLON: I think that 
is the answer to the question. A man who 
is practicing engineering who is not qualified 
may be removed. 

MR. CARTER: We had a vacancy on 
the registration board within two months. 
Our Vice-President is now in the position. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: That's very fine. 


Now, have you any others? I noticed 
Eng. Simpson here. I would be very glad 
to have a few remarks from him. 


TREASURER WALTER L. SIMP- 
SON: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I 


‘think the answer to a good many of our 


questions goes right back to the thing I have 
talked about beiore, that is, that the engi- 
neer is not “vocal.” In this case, if the en- 
gineer became vocal enough and made 
friends with the various editors in the com- 
munity, he would get attention. Frankly, if 
you go a little bit out of your way, you will 
find that the newspaper boys are pretty good 
people to deal with. They may misquote 
you once in a while but you’ve got to ex- 
pect that. In the long run you'll get results. 


While I am on my feet I want to say 
something about the engineer in politics. I 
occupy a position wherein I have to deal 
with not only politicians but lawyers and 
engineers. There is hardly a day passes 
that I don’t have some group in my office 
to discuss with. Usually they call in—two 
or three politicians—men in the community 
who hold elective positions and who are 
looking for something from the Federal gov- 
ernment. They have gotten into difficulties 
with the registrations, or something of that 
sort. Invariably they bring two professional 
men with them—a lawyer and a professional 
engineer. In comes the engineer and when 
he gets into the discussion he usually gets a 
chair just as far back in the corner as pos- 
sible and sits there “like a bump on a log” 
unless I personally interrogate him about 
the technicalities that have arisen, when, as 
a matter of fact, the whole thing is an engi- 
neering problem. The lawyer cannot answer 
the question, neither can the politician, and 
I have to interrogate this “hang-dog expres- 
sioned” individual in the corner. 

That, to my mind, is the answer to all 
the engineering problems, the fact that we 
sit back and let somebody else do the talk- 
ing. Ninety per cent of the time the engi- 
neer can give you the legal answer but he 
doesn’t realize that he has given it; he thinks 
because it’s legal that the lawyer has to an- 
swer it. 

As a matter of fact, when you come right 
down to professions as they affect human 
relations, the engineer is better qualified to 
answer the questions of a legal nature than 
all of the lawyers put together, because 
when you come to basic facts it is just com- 
mon sense. Ninety per cent of the law is 
based on common law, and that is common 
sense. 

Whenever the engineer begins to feel that 
he is somebody so that he can walk into the 
office of anybody and sit down and discuss 
facts man to man, we are going to get some 
place. 


We have talked about Senators and Con- 
gressmen. Actually, after all is said and 
done, a Senator is just a man—just like you. 
The reason he’s down in Washington is be- 
cause we’ve got to have somebody there and 
he’s got “guts” enough to get out and ask 
you to elect him. When they're asking for 
something they’re just as meek as the other 
fellow, so there is no reason why we should 
be afraid to ask him to do anything for us. 

Until the engineer takes that stand that 
he is just as good as the next man and that 
he probably knows his subject much better 
than many men—until that time, you are 
still going to be imposed on. 


(CHAIRMAN FORD: Thank you, Mr. 
Simpson. 

We have “open meeting” now. If anyone 
has any questions we would be very happy 
to have them asked. 
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ENG. FRASER (PITTSBURGH): The 
qualifications for membership in the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society are that both a mem- 
ber or fellow in the Society must have an 
engineer’s certificate. I just bring that out 
because I heard mentioned that some 
societies were going along and not giving 
any consideration to membership qualifica- 
tions. 


MR. RAMSEY: I am particularly im- 
pressed by the preceding speaker when he 
says that when engineers think something 
of themselves they will begin to get some- 
where. 

Just recently there was a case where a 
judge on the bench, in giving his opinion, 
stated this: “In its importance to the wel- 
fare of the human race engineering—the 
engineer—is second only to medicine.” In 
other words, the judge on the bench put the 
engineering profession above law, his own 
profession, and when we begin to think 
something of ourselves and assert ourselves 
we've got the answer to a lot of these 
things. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: That is very fine 
—and let me add this; it comes from the 
President of the State Medical Association: 
He made this statement to me personally, 
“They would be helpless without the contri- 
bution made by the engineer.” I believe that 
if you study Love’s “Theory of Human 
Progress” you will find he says that, of the 
things that have come into existence or into 
being by reason of our civilization, more 
than ninety per cent are by mathematical de- 
duction. If that is true we have still greater 
claims for pride in the profession. 3 

It is my purpose (and a suggestion, if you 
will pardon it) that we shall have some- 
thing of a pride in the profession in order 
to properly sell it. Unless you are “sold” 
on it yourself, gentlemen, it is pretty hard 
to sell it to anyone else. With these things 
staring at us we must remember that the 
judge placed it second only to medicine, and 
the medical man says he would be helpless 
without the engineer: 

As you cast your eye back over the line 
of progress that has been made in what we 
are pleased to term our “civilization,” and 
calculate what the engineer has done as a 
contribution to that, we ought to be right 
out in the front row. 


ENG. LEE (PITTSBURGH CHAP- 
TER): I asked if the National Society had 
any counsellurs. It was answered by a pre- 
ceding speaker. There are a lot of engi- 
neers who have the time who would be will- 
ing to travel at their own expense and visit 
various chapters—maybe a new chapter just 
organized or those which are already or- 
ganized—and I am sure if the Directors of 
the National Society had such list a chap 
called as a speaker from some part of the 
country, would be only too willing to re- 
spond. 

There are consulting men who would be 
willing to go out and give their views on 
how to organize or how to build up our 
organization. That is just something to take 
under advisement. 


ENG. CARTER: Wouldn't it be to the 
benefit of the engineering profession as a 
whole if our colleges and universities taught 
a man to stand on his feet and talk, rather 
than to give him so much desk work? Engi- 
neers, as I know them, can’t stand on their 
feet and talk. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Yes, I think it is 
sadly overlooked in our educational institu- 
tions. 


Answering the gentleman over here, I sus- 
pect that, if you will make your wants 
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known, Mr. Conlon will see to it that some- 
body gets over there and if it is over on the 
west side, I’ll guarantee you'll have some- 
body over there—if it is around Pittsburgh 
or that vicinity Ohio will be very glad to 
assist. 


Probably a good inspirational talk in the 
northern part of our state, including Youngs- 
town and Akron and Cleveland and San- 
dusky would be good. They’re adopting the 
practice now of sending a delegation to the 
other group meetings, on the theory that 
they will come back with something of help 
to them. I believe you could do that within 
your own state. 


ENG. DEED (NEW YORK): I have a 
criticism to make of this group. We have 
been saying that we ought to be considered 
in the same sense as the politician and the 
lawyer, but of the last twelve speakers, in- 
cluding the Chair, nobody but one has 
spoken loud enough for this audience to hear 
without effort, and it seems to me that the 
politician would see that he speaks loud 


enough and so would the lawyer. We are a 
very good demonstration of inefficiency in 
public speaking. 


CHAIRMAN FORD: Are there any 
other questions ? 

I would have you be mindful of the things 
that are ahead of us yet in whatever form 
they may take this evening and tomorrow. 
I am not really competent to dwell upon the 
rest of the program and the manner in 
which it should be brought to your attention, 
but it is hoped that you will avail yourselves 
of the opportunity and come to the luncheon 
tomorrow. If there is nothing else to come 
up at this time I believe I have the authority 
to say that you are dismissed. 


PRESIDENT SHERIDAN: There is 
to be a conference of State Secretaries and 
Chairmen of Membership Committees. You 
have programs and if you will be kind 
enough to repair for the moment to Room 
572 it won’t take long. Secretary Conlon 
will give you further details. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Professional Engineers. 


Those present at the meeting were: 


Directors and State Officers: 


John C. Riedel, New York 
Harry E. Harris, Connecticut 
Hal S. Cours, Ohio 

W. T. Battin, Pennsylvania 
E. K. Ramsey, Oklahoma 
Earl L. Carter, Indiana 


Proxy for A. E. Roche 
Charles L. Poole, Rhode Island 


Allen Hubbard, Connecticut 


SECRETARY’S BRIEF 
MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


October 8th, 1937 


The meeting was held in the South Room of the Hotel Commodore following a 
dinner of the Officers, Directors and State Officials of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Officers and Directors of the New York State Society of 


President Arthur V. Sheridan, New York, presiding 
Vice-President Perry T. Ford, Ohio 

Vice-President Morris Goodkind, New Jersey 

Treasurer Walter L. Simpson, District of Columbia 
Executive Secretary, Willard S. Conlon, District of Columbia 


D. B. Steinman, New York, At large 
George F. Randolph, New Jersey 


Fred H. Zurmuhlen, New York 


Beale M. Schmucker, New Jersey 


Leo H. Cleary, District of Columbia 


Among the several administrative matters acted on by the Board of Directors was 
confirmation of the issuance of Charters to Indiana, Missouri, Rhode Island and 
Nevada Societies of Professional Engineers. Also the confirmation of the issuance 
of Provisional Charters to the California and Massachusetts Societies of Professional 
Engineers. The Executive Secretary’s report was adopted, as was the budget subject 
to revision by the Board of Directors at intervals not to exceed three months and 
The Treasurer’s Report was also adopted. 


The revised “Model Law” was adopted subject to correction of a definition. For 
details see resolutions adopted and printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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National Problems for Engineers 


Address of Harry E. Harris Before Third Annual Convention of The National Society of 
Professional Engineers, Oct. 8 and 9, 1937, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


Fellow Engineers: 

The problems now confronting the Engineer for solu- 
tion and action are many. They are of grave and far- 
reaching importance in the chaotic, changing and uncer- 
tain times. They strike into the very fundamentals of 
our existence and the future of the race. 

During the past fifty years the engineer has allowed 
himself to be buried by example, by his employers and 
by his technical affiliations in technical problems without 
much consideration of the social and political. 

He has given to an uneducated world startling radical 
improvements in the mechanisms of transportation, com- 
munication, destruction, construction, sanitation, cultiva- 
tion and habitation. A world unprepared for such ad- 
vances. You might say that he has given to the horse 
and buggy driver a high powered, high speed automo- 
bile to use without road maps, experience or competent 
control. 

The consequences of this unbalance have been serious ; 
depressions, wars, gangsterism, inflations, bank fail- 
ures, etc. The forming of the National Society three 
years ago, banding the Professional Engineers to- 
gether in a body politic was a natural outgrowth of 
economic pressure. That which the National Society 
has accomplished during these three years will be re- 
ported by other speakers. 

National and State Construction should be better regu- 
lated and maintained at certain Engineering standards. 
Professional Engineers should serve on national, state 
and local planning commissions, and a legally qualified 
and registered professional engineer should heed every 
public undertaking of an engineering character even to 
inspection. The wild government housing developments 
that have been foisted on the country with no thought of 
cost, or adequate return should be revised under com- 
petent engineers and architects on a basis that would not 
inflict too severe a penalty on the taxpayer, unfairly com- 
pete with the property owner or disrupt the mortgage sys- 
tem of the Savings banks, in which the peoples’ savings 
are invested. 

The activities of your Society in our stressed nation- 
wide campaign of correspondence and personal contacts 
on Flood Control and Soil Conservation with the Presi- 
dent, Legislators, Governors, Governmental departments 
and commissions, other civic organizations, etc., have 
been rewarded by forward legislation and compacts. Con- 
gress has appropriated money, Legislatures have passed 
Acts, Department of Agriculture Surveys have been 
started, commissions are ironing out interstate compacts, 
Army Engineers are working on flood control reservoirs, 
the President is urging upon the Congress seven drain- 
age areas with a unified control for each area. Our prob- 
lem here is to follow this matter up to prevent the flood 
control program from becoming a pork barrel, to reward 
party workers, or to fill government bureaus. It is our 
duty as citizens to see that the projects are properly 
planned and carried out by qualified engineers in an eco- 
nomical manner to the least cost and the greatest good to 
the taxpayer. To accomplish this we need continued 
and increased activity on the part of every State Society, 
Local Chapter and each individual member. 


The establishment of a Public Works Cabinet post to 
be filled by a competent, highly qualified professional en- 
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gineer has consistently been urged by this Society. The 
President seems to be favorably inclined. Every engineer 
should use his individual influence with the next Congress 
to have the bill creating such a department passed. 

Another important matter to the profession is the reg- 
istration of engineers in the District of Columbia, a bill 
should be passed at the next Congress requiring registra- 
tion in the District and that only such non-resident engi- 
neers as hold state licenses in their home states may prac- 
tice in the District. 

The engineer is trained in “Planning”. It is his plan- 
ning that has produced our tunnels, our bridges, our 
transportation systems. It is his planning that has made 
possible the rapid manufacture of radios, automobiles, 
electric appliances so that every employed clerk and wo1k- 
man can afford them, and so on, ad infinitum. Likewise, 
his planning, properly employed, must set standards and 
regulate the spasmodic booms and depressions that cause 
such dangerous economic upsets. 

Much can be accomplished by the broadened practice 
of the merit system or civil service in public employment 
throughout the country, this should ensure the employ- 
ment of qualified engineers in public engineering jobs. 
This system is growing and the engineers’ problem is not 
now so much to enhance its growth, but to assist in form- 
ing its policies in selecting engineers. Its tendency is to 
stress an engineering examination borrowed from some 
examining board or school rather than to ascertain the 
qualifications of an engineer applicant for a particular 
position. 

This the engineer must correct by conference with civil 
service commissions and directors. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that the political (I do 
not mean partisan) strength of the National Society is 
within the individual member. Each can write a few let- 
ters each year, buy a few postage stamps, and while the 
cost of time and money to each is negligible, the collective 
effects, if every one does it, is tremendous. 

Write your Congressmen and Senators urging their 
support of the Department of Public Works. Ask them 
to pass engineering registration for the District of Colum- 
bia. Follow the flood control and soil conservation in 
your state and offer help and advice. Contact state and 
local planning commissions. 

You are important, attend your Chapter meetings, 
State and National conventions, express your views, 
write to the American Engineer. The Society needs lead- 
ers. If you have the qualities of leadership nothing can 
keep you down. This is a democratic society, those at 
the head table are no more than you are, in fact, they 
are voluntarily obedient to your wishes. Don’t expect 
them to solve all your problems, but bring your solu- 
tions to them. 

With every member doing his duty as a citizen and as 
an engineer, we may expect to live, in due time, in a 
country as smoothly and as economically run as a large 
industry or transportation system. 

Another problem, affecting ourselves, that we must 
attack is that of the in and out member, who drops out 
to avoid payment of dues to the Society, knowing that 
he can rejoin at his own pleasure. The way to correct 
this is to establish an initiation fee which will give the 
member a vested interest in the Society. From such data 
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that I have been able to gather it costs about $10.00 to 
enroll a new member, including publicity and literature, 
membership committee expense, postage, typing, looking 
up references, and other necessary incidentals, so I would 
suggest $10.00 as a proper amount to consider. 


After a State Society voted upon an initiation fee, it 
could be voted that the date upon which it was to be 
put into effect should be set at a day a considerable time 
in the future, so that the membership committee could 
get in some good work in the interval. Perhaps it might 
be a good plan to start with a $5.00 initiation fee after 
the first period and then increase to the full amount after 
this so as to give the membership campaigns opportunity 


limit as possible. 


NATIONAL 


SOCIETY 


NEWS 


Dear President Sheridan: 

I send you herewith: the cover page of 
this week’s (Oct. 16) issue of The Digest 
(formerly the Literary Digest and the Re- 
view of Reviews) displaying a full page ad 
of the General Electric Co. This advertise- 
ment is headed “Why Tomorrow will be bet- 
ter Than Today” and gives the answer—The 
Engineer. This answer is emphasized in 
every sentence of the text. This is exactly 
the kind of publicity the engineering pro- 
fession has needed, and it should be en- 
couraged and cultivated through the Public 
Relations Committee of N.S.P.E. I believe 
it would be desirable and appropriate for you 
to address a letter to the General Electric 
Company expressing the appreciation of the 
engineering profession. I also suggest the 
desirability of our Committee on Public Re- 
lations inviting other large corporations em- 
ploying engineering services to feature the 
engineer in similar advertising. You may 
also wish to arrange with Engr. Craig to 
give this item suitable publicity in the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Faithfully yours, 
D. B. STEINMAN, 
Past President & Founder 
Nat’l Soc. of Professional Engineers 


Open Forum 


CONGRATULATIONS VIRGINIA! 
Dear President Sheridan: 

I attended the Annual Meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Society of Professional Engineers, at 
Richmond, September 25th, and was grati- 
fied to note the enthusiasm for the profes- 
sional program. Engineer Sette did a 
splendid job in readjusting the corporate 
structure of the society and should derive 
great satisfaction for a job well done. 

Mr. Merrill C. Lee, Architect presented 
a report on the status of the work of the 
Joint Committee for the Revision of the 
Professional Engineers’ License Law _ in 
Virginia, which was further amplified by 
Engineer R. Cooper Bailey, Chairman of thie 
Virginia Society of Professional Engineers 
Legislative Committee. 

Col. R. B. H. Begg, Chairman of the 
Constitution Committee submitted the final 
draft on the constitution which was con- 
sidered and adopted. 

The attendance of sixty-five percent of the 
membership at this meeting is indeed a 
compliment to the officers, for which they 
have reason to be proud. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. 
Executive Secretary, 
Nat’l Society of Professional Engincers 


Dear Editor: 

In last month’s issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, I happened to notice a letter 
written to you by a manufacturer express- 
ing a desire for closer cooperation with the 
consulting engineer. This reminder brought 
home the fact that inadvertently manu- 
facturers frequently do not appreciate that 
their literature and technical recommenda- 
tions oftentimes are misapplied. Consumers 
very often ask manufacturers for engineer- 
ing recommendations or are guided solely 
by the manufacturers’ technical literature in 
trying to arrive at a solution to their 
engineering problems. Very often this 
causes difficulties which the professional con- 
sulting engineer could have avoided had he 
been consulted initially. 

To definitely call attention to the consult- 
ing engineer in our various technical pub- 
lications, we are adopting the use of a tag 
—“see your consulting engineer.” This in- 
scription appearing in our various publica- 
tions, while it may be helpful, invariably re- 
quires the services of a consulting engineer 
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for its proper adaptation and suitability to 
the particular problem involved. : 
A copy of a new circular containing 
technical information is attached. 
Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp C. Lipps, 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
Plainville, Conn. 


THE NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
Grand Central Terminal 
New York 

September 14, 1937 


Mr. Henry F. Lutz, Chairman 
Salary Standardization Board 
Room 113, State Capitol 
Albany, New York 
Gentlemen : 

We have studied Chapter 859 of the laws 
of 1937 entitled “An Act Providing Career 
Opportunities in the Public Service of the 
State, etc.” 


to bring in as many eligible new members under the time 


There are a great number of registered engineers, I 
am sorry to state, who express themselves wholly in 
sympathy with us and think that we are doing a great 
work for the profession but who are waiting until some 
time later to join. 
an initiation was to be put into effect might encourage 
them to make up their minds. 

At any rate an initiation fee would permit member dues 
to be applied in toto toward the objectives of the Society, 
permitting greater forward activities, instead of using a 
considerable part of the dues to defray the expense at- 
tached to enrolling new members. 


If these men are sincere, the fact that 


We have a full appreciation of the great 
responsibilities placed upon your Board in 
carrying to fruition the terms of the act. 
We are in full accord with the language of 
the legislators who have said: “In order to 
attract unusual merit and ability to the serv- 
ice of the State, to stimulate higher efficiency 
among the personnel, to provide skilled 
leadership in administrative departments, to 
reward merit and to insure to the people 
the highest return in services, it is declared 
to be the policy of the State to provide equal 
pay for equal work and regular increases in 
pay in proportion to increase of ability as 
dlemonstrated in service. 

No doubt the legislators had in mind that 
this Empire State must pursue a_ policy 
which will be emulated by other states who 
look to this unit of government for leader- 
ship in legislative, administrative, and con- 
struction matters. 

The wealth of a state is measured in terms 

of its resources and the ingenuity of its 
citizens to put the natural resources to bene- 
ficial use. Many of our resources are not 
yet commercially useful. The inventive 
genius of the engineer will within the next 
decade bring into common use many of these 
resources, all of which will accrue to the 
benefit of the State. 
_ The research which the engineer in pub- 
lic service has conducted has made known 
the value of our resources—has revolution- 
ized our environment. The State has been 
the beneficiary of his enterprize, therefore 
it is meritorious that his work not oaly be 
recognized, properly compensated for, but 
that he be stimulated by wage increases com- 
mensurate with his responsibilities. 

This Society is composed of men licensed 
by the State to practice the engineering 
profession. The State has set the standard 
by which a man is to be judged as an 
engineer. Those who cannot qualify by 
education, training and experience cannot 
use the term “Engineer.” Thus the State 
has assured to itself and its departments 
that men of mental capacity shall design and 
supervise its undertakings. Chapter 55 of 
the Education Law says “It is unlawful for 
anyone to practice engineering until he 
shall have been licensed by the State for 
that purpose. 

The construction industry expends through 
the engineer in normal times over $400,000,- 
000 anually in this State. Added wealth is 
created, out of which the engineer in utility, 
industry, and commerce is adequately com- 
pensated. We do not believe the engineer 
in public service who is ready to devote his 
life to a career in that service should be 
attracted elsewhere beneficial to himself bui 
detrimental to the public service. 


Great public works have been initiated by 
the State and its political sub-divisions dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The excellency 
of the work, its freedom from manipulation, 
the impartiality of its performance, the 
honesty of its execution has been of out- 
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standing merit to the State, and the engineer 
charged with the responsibility for its per- 
formance. It is a continuation of this high 
ideal of public service that inspires confi- 
dence in government and in its public ser- 
vants. With this firm conviction the legis- 
lators determined that a career of service, 
adequately compensated for, would produce 
continuity of high type engineering work. 

Thus it is our suggestion that the engineer 
whose fundamental training is in economics 
and use of materials be permitted to assume 
the responsibilities of his experience, train- 
ing and alertness. : 

In view of the fact that the Education 
Law of the State has defined the term “pro- 
fessional engineer” and has established the 
qualifications requisite to obtain such de- 
signation, we recommend: 


(a) That engineering titles be al- 
located to professional engineering serv- 
ice and 

(b) That a license granted by the 
State of New York be a prerequisite 
for practicing engineering in public 
service, and that only those men hold- 
ing such license be appointed to engi- 
neering positions. 


We further recommend the title to which 
engineers be classified and the grade of such 
classifications as follows: 


Title Grade 
Engineer— (Junior) 2 
Engineer—( Assistant) 3 
Engineer— (Senior) 4 
Engineer—( Associate ) 5 
Engineer—( Principal) 

Engineer—( Assistant District) 

Engineer—( District) 

Engineer—(Assistant Chief) 6 and 7 
Assistant Commissioner 

Assistant Director 

Engineer—Secretary 

Engineer— (Executive) 

Commissioner 

Chief Engineer 8 
Director 


It is with a confident belief in the fair- 
ness of the State, in the high character of 
the work performed by the engineer, in his 
responsibility for continuity of service, that 
we have made these recommendations. 

These recommendations conclude a two 
months study on the part of this committee 
supplementing it by years of knowledge of 
the value of professional service and the 
importance of the work performed by the 
engineer not only for the present but for 
the succeeding generation. The personnel 
and business of the Committee is indicated. 

If it is desired by you, we shall supple- 
ment our finding or meet with your Board 
to give added facts at your command. 


Respectfully yours 
J. C. Rrevet, 


John C. Riedel, Chairman, 
Consulting Engr., N. Y. C. 


Fred J. Biele, Consulting Engineer, 
Huntington, L. I. 


Van Tuyl Boughton, Editor, 
Engineering News Record 


Thomas A. Devane, State D. P. W., 
Albany, New York 


John C. Fleming, Consulting Engineer, 
New York City 


Alfred C. Jordan, Utility Engineer, 
Elmira, New York 


Lewis E. Kohl, Consulting Engineer, 
Rochester, New York 
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Raphael J. Smyth, Engineer, 
Bronx, New York 


Francis D. McKeon, State D. P. W., 
Syracuse, New York 


Dear Editor: 

On page 16, September 1937 issue Chair- 
man S. I. Sacks of the National Legislative 
Committee makes a brief report on the 
Legislative activities in Connecticut. I 
would ask his permission to somewhat en- 
large and amplify this report lest it be 
misunderstood. 

First, let me state as an indisputable fact 
that the Professional Engineers and the 
Operating Engineers have nothing but a feel- 
ing of good will and helpfulness toward 
each other in Connecticut. 

There were several bills introduced to li- 
cense operating engineers under consider- 
ation and those opposed by the representa- 
tives of the Power Engineers Association 
were likewise opposed by your representa- 
tives and, were dropped. 

The Professional Engineers Legislative 
Committee appeared at the hearing in favor 
of proper Operating Engineers’ Licensure, 
shoulder to shoulder with the representatives 
of the Power Association, and read and sub- 
mitted the accompanying brief. 

Why the Judiciary Committee of the 
Legislature should have dropped this bill to- 
gether with those which were opposed by 
both groups instead of permitting its amend- 
ment, this committee cannot state, unless it 
was the fact that the Judiciary Committee 
was overburdened with pressing matters that 
they deemed of more general and wide- 
spread interest to the people of the State. 

I do not believe that there was any ob- 
jection to the principle of licensing operat- 
ing engineers on the part of the Judiciary 
Committee and think that when a more 
carefully drawn proposal is submitted by the 
power group in 1939, that it will be favorably 
received, as the operating engineers have 
learned from the opposition at the legisla- 
tive hearing as to what might be opposed 
and by whom and in the new draft they can 
give due consideration to any just criticism 
and thus avoid successful opposition. 

We expect to support them again in this 
matter when they submit a new bill, as we 
are quite sure it will be ably drawn and 
contain nothing of a character encroaching 
on our professional perquisites. 

Harry E. Harris, Chairman 
Legislative Committee 


Connecticut Society of Professional Eng. 


Dear Editor: 

May I first pay a long delayed tribute to 
your editing of AMERICAN ENGINEER. The 
improvement in the make-up and the in- 
teresting articles is gratifying and both the 
Open Forum and News of State Societies 
will become increasingly important. 

Your August editorial “Union vs. Pro- 
fession” opened the discussion on a matter 
which vitally affects many of our members 
and I was surprised that the subsequent 
issue did not continue the discussion. While 
it is true that the engineer’s duty is to serve 
humanity it is also true that it is the duty 
of some professional group or society to 
serve the engineer’s interests, if he is to be 
discouraged from looking to the Unions to 
do so. 

Civil Engineering and Engineering-News 
Record have devoted considerable space 
to the union problem and the American 
Association of Engineer’s Professional En- 
gineer July issue presents a thorough digest 
and study, together with specific recom- 


MADEIRA—MAMORE 
ASSOCIATION 
To be Revived. 

An effort is now being made by the 
Engineers and Construction forces 
who built the Madeira-Mamore Rail- 
way of Brazil, South America, during 
1907 to 1913, to revive the Madeira- 
Mamore Association, which was or- 
ganized by the members of the Col- 
lin’s Expedition of 1878. The under- 
signed will be pleased to hear from all 
who assisted in the construction of 
this Railway. 

Epcar A. SMITH, 
Newportville, Pennsylvania. 


mendations. Brief quotations from _ these 
publications tell engineers the story briefly: 
“societies . . . are trying to kill unionistic 
tendencies and movements by ignoring them. 
. . . they (engineers) have a right to ex- 
pect active, concerted leadership from the 
powerful societies. . . . engineers must 
look to them for some sort of cooperative 
action and a definite formulation of principles 
that will indicate to individual engineers the 
practicability of depending on professional 
societies rather than upon labor unions for 
representation in a situation which makes 
some sort of organization essential.” “what 
do the . societies recommend as an 
alternative to unionism for those engineers 
employed in industry in which vertical 
unionism is making headway?” “The New 
York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers . . . has done much . . . to improve 
the position of engineers . . . It could do 
much more without any major change in its 
organization.” 


We have the right to expect our State 
and National Societies to take an active pro- 
gressive stand and to give our members ad- 
vice and counsel instead of platitudes. To 
again quote “..the professional should not 
take too high-hat an attitude toward the 
union movement.” We have neglected our 
opportunities for these many years and if 
we continue to prate of the dignity of the 
profession while the average engineer goes 
from one economic crisis to another; if we 
continue to formulate wage scales and pro- 
vide no machinery for their enforcement; if 
we close our eyes to the obvious necessity 
of taking a determined stand, then some 
other organization will take over from where 
we leave off and benefit in proportion to the 
benefits which they may help obtain for 
engineers. 


Very truly, 


ARTHUR J. BENLINE, 
Member and Director, 
Westchester Chap. N. Y. State Society 


Indiana Society of 


Professional Engineers 


State Convention 
December 10, 1937 
Claypool Hotel 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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